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“ After my ascension, I will send one of my disciples 
who shall cure thy distemper, and give life to thee and 
all that are with thee.” 


Last, the pamphlet contains the following 
letter :-— 


“Lentulus’s Epistle to the Senate of Rome, 

“Thére appeared in our days a man of ¢ virtue 
called Jesus Christ, who by the people is called a prophet ; 
but his disciples call him the Son of God. He raiseth the 
dead, and cures all manner of disease, He is a man of 
stature, somewhat tall and comely; with a reverent 
countenance, such as beholders both fear and love. His 
hair is the colour of chestnut all ripe; and is plain 
almost down to his ears, but from thence down it is 
somewhat curled, but more of the Oriental colour wav- 
ing about his shoulders ; in the middle of his head is a 
seam of ing, like the Nazarites, His forehead very 

lain and smooth ; his face, without a wrinkle or spot, 
autiful, with a comely red; his nose and mouth so 
formed that nothing can be reprehended; his beard 
thick, the colour of his hair on his head ; his eyes grey, 
clear, and quick, In reproving he is severe, in counselling 
courteous; he is of a fair spoken, pleasant, and grave 
speech ; never seen by any one to laugh, but often seen 
by many to weep. In proportion to his body he is well- 
ped and straight, and both hands and arms are very 
delectable, In speaking he is very temperate, modest, 
and wise. A man for his singular ty far exceeding 
all the sons of men,” 
The extract from the opening letter shows the use 
to which the charm was put. 

The contents of the pamphlet suggest several 
questions. What was its origin? Was it known 
and used in other parts of the country besides 
Orkney? Were the persons named in it, viz., 
King Agbarus, Lady Cuba, and Lentulus, real per- 
sonages ; and, if so, what is known about them ? 

When this pamphlet was deposited in Stromness 
Museum, a correspondent of the Orkney Herald, 
referring to it, mentioned another somewhat similar 
charm. He said he remembered a young woman 
who was troubled with the toothache receiving 
from an old beldame a little paper parcel which 
was warranted to effect a cure. The afflicted one 
was ——— to wear the charmed packet round 
her neck, and on no account to open or examine it. 
She obeyed the instructions of the ‘‘ wise woman,” 
and an immediate cure was the result. But this 
young daughter of Eve yielded to the spirit of 
curiosity when relieved of her pain, and proceeded 
forthwith to open the mysterious packet. It con- 
tained an account of a miracle ascribed to Christ, 
but not to be found in the New Testament. No 
sooner, however, had she satisfied her curiosity at 
the expense of her promise than the toothache re- 
turned with aggravated pain, and the desecrated 
charm was, the correspondent states, found to have 
lost its healing virtue. I have been unable to o 
tain a copy of this charm. P. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
Tue Text or ‘ Macsers.’—A careful study of 


the first folio text of ‘ Macbeth’ has convinced me | that 


that many passages regarded as corrupt 
admit of easy correction if the origin and source of 
the error are once preceived. errors in the 
text are, I believe, in the main phical, but 
they have been partly induced, partly further 
complicated by the printer’s ignorance of the mean- 
ing of words either exclusively Shakespearian, or 
used by Hy an exceptional sense, Mis- 
reading of the MS. has also, no doubt, something 
to do with the imperfections of the text; and if, as 
is likely, the printer’s copy was in the handwriting 
of Middleton, or the adapter of the play in its 
extant form—whomever he may have been—we 
should be prepared to find mistakes somewhat 
different “7 kind a mg which occur in the 

urely Shakespearian plays. 
r One mistake to which the setter-up of ‘Macbeth’ 
seems to have been specially prone is the confusion 
of h with d or p. This mistake occurs, but not 
very commonly, in the folio text of the other plays. 
In ‘Macbeth’ it occurs sometimes in connexion 
with the common confusion of n, m, u, &c. Both 
mistakes have been recognized in IV. i. 97, “ Re- 
bellious dead rise never,” where it is pretty generally 
agreed to read ‘‘ Rebellion’s head,” the allusion 
being to the Armed Head portending Macduff’s 
revolt. Both mistakes occur again, I think, in 
IV. iii. 14, where the folio reads :— 

But something 

You may discerne of him through me, and wisedome 

To offer up a weake, my innocent Lambe 

T’ appease an angry God, 

Here discerne is universally admitted to be a 
misprint for deserue. The lines, I think, should 


run :— 
But something 

You may deserue of him through me and wish, &c. 

The perverse ingenuity of a proof corrector who 
had before him discerne and wisd easily completed 
the blunder by adding the letters ome, into which 
he may even have been seduced by their occurrence 
in the word something, exactly above. Wisedome, 
it should be noted, is the usual spelling of the 


folio. 
In IL. i. 15 the reading— 
And shut up 
In measureless content— 
is grotesque, and can scarcely, I think, be sound. 
Read “‘ and ’s put up,” i. ¢., is, or has, put up. 
The passage in V. iii— 
This push 


Will cheer me ever or disseat me now— 
is a well-known crux. The folio reads cheere...... 
dis-eate. There can be little question of the 
correctness of Steevens’s reading dis-seat, both 
because it harmonizes well with “this push” 
(‘Jual. Os,’ V. ii. 5, “sudden push gives them 
the overthrow”), and because, as a rare word, 


disseat would be liable to corruption. The 
hyphen in the folio spelling is sufficient indication 
the word was an unusual compound, though 
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Rolfe is mistaken in saying that it is not elsewhere 
used by Shakespeare ; it occurs in ‘ Two N. K..,’ V. 
iv. 72 (a Shakespearian scene). Disease, apart from 
its ineptness in the context, was far too common a 
word either to be misprinted or to require the 
hyphen. Accepting, then, dis-seat, what is to be 
done with cheer? Is it conceivable that Macbeth, 
who has just told us that he is “sick at heart,” 
who tells us in the very next line that he has 
* lived long enough,” expects to be cheered for ever 
by the successful issue of the crisis? Besides cheer 
is very awkwardly interposed in the metaphor push 
nil dis-seat. Dyce’s “ chair me ever” is so far 
better; but the verb to chair is unknown to 
Shakespeare, and even if it can be pressed into the 
required sense, is too mean for its context. Nor 
can I think that so feeble an opposition as chair 
(=keep in my chair)...... dis-seat (=put from my 
seat) would have commended itself to Shakespeare. 
Bearing in mind the compositor’s difficulties with 
the letters h and p, I feel some confidence in pro- 
posing to read 
Will sphere me ever or dis-seat me now 

where sphere=keep in my exalted station. Com- 

aya to wnsphere, and especially ‘ Troil. and 

iii. 89:— 
: The glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered, 

In V. v. 42, the phrase, “‘ I pull in resolution,” 
has never been satisfactorily explained, and is only 
retained by editors under protest. Resolution has 
here its common Shakespearian sense of conviction, 
certainty, as is clearly shown by the context “ and 
begin to doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend,” with 
which compare ‘ Othello,’ IIT. iii. 179, “to be once 
in doubt is once to be resolved,” and ‘ Hamlet,’ 
IIT. i. 85, “ the native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” The Clarendon 
Press editors’ ‘‘ pale in resolution ” is good, except 
that it does not suggest a source for the printer's 
mistake. I would read “I hull in resolution,” 4.¢., 
I waver in the assurance I have hitherto had, 
** waver in my faith,” as Gratiano says. For the 
metaphorical use of hull as applied to hesitation, 
uncertainty, compare ‘ Henry VIII, II. iv. 199: 

I hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience. 

The same metaphor has already occurred in other 
words in ‘ Macbeth,’ IV. ii. 20:— 

We float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and none. 

Where none is Messrs. Clark and Wright’s very 

probable correction of the folio’s reading moue. 


ArTaur Gray. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 
(To be continued.) 


‘ Henry VIIL’ (7S. iv. 103, 303; v. 61).—It 
is to the singular honour o critics— 
or it ought to be—that they are always ready to 


avow themselve mistaken when they are convinced 
of a mistake. Such a course is, no doubt, open to 
the imputation of being a conceited parade of can- 
dour, or may be cavilled at as implying a pert asser- 
tion of ability to afford to be honest. Still it seems a 
preferable course, on the whole, to either a denial 
plump, or to the more flagitious varieties of denial, 
— ignoring the subject entirely, or getting away ina 
mist of equivocal explanations, I therefore take all 
consequences, and admit without reserve that I was 
mistaken in assuming a locus luxatus in the speech 
of the porter’s man in ‘ Henry VIIL.,’ and also in 
roposing to write “ Haberdasher of small wares” 
instead of “small wit.” I can see clearly now that 
we must refer the “small wit,” to the railing of 
the lady in the pink porringer, of which wit the 
allusion to the “kindled combustion” is a remi- 
f apol d 
y way of a) and compensation to the 
I contribute the following per from ist 
of several which the text of this play still requires: 
‘ Henry VIII,’ III. i. 122.—In the interview of 
the two Cardinals with Queen Katharine, they 
begin with a plausible profession of intent— 
To deliver 
Like free and honest men our just opinions 
And comforts to your cause, 
She listens to them patiently, if with mistrust, 
until they propose to her— 
Put your main cause into the king’s protection ; 
He ’s loving and most gracious. 
Upon this she bursts forth indignantly, and con- 
cludes, as the universally adopted text stands,— 
What can happen 
To me above this wretchedness? all your studies 
Make me a curse like this! 
Whether the editors who have passed this phrase 
without remark would interpret it, ‘‘ Make me 
into a curse,” or “ Make a curse for me,” I cannot 
say ; neither sense appears to me worth discussion; 
I doubt not that the true reading is cure, not 
curse, and I would regulate the metre thus, and 
supply one probably lapsed, though not absolutely 
necessary, monosyllable :— 
Is only my obedience. What can happen to me 
Above this wretchedness? Do all your studies 
Make me a cure like this? 
The expression is in harmony with what has gone 
before. “Is this,” she has already exclaimed,— 
Is this your comfort? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady? 
And again :— 
Would you have me 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me? 
It is to this metaphor of sickness that she reverts 
in denouncing false counsel as a ious cure. 
Wolsey himself says afterwards :— 
We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow them. 


W. Warkiss Luoyrp, 
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Lovis Napotzorw.—I have not read the two 
volames of Sir Frederick Pollock’s ‘ Personal Re- 
membrances,’ of which I know only from reviews 
and notices in the Atheneum and elsewhere. I find 
in an American paper, reviewing the ‘Remem- 
brances,’ the following :— 

“A very pointed h of Mrs, Grote’s is recorded. 
She went to see Louis Napoleon in Paris about 1849, 
when he, remembering some former misunderstanding 
between them, chose to be very cool and distant in his 
reception of her, and only asked her, ‘ Do you stay long 


in Paris?’ When she had her revenge by answering, | ™8 


*No; do you?’” 
This story by the ex-‘‘Queen’s Remembrancer” 
may be correct, but I doubt if Mrs. Grote ever 
went to see Louis Napoleon in Paris. Moreover, 
I remember to have read the like story years ago, 
but with another lady for the heroine, namely, the 
Countess of Blessington. The glories of Gore 
House had vanished, and her ladyship, who had 
entertained and patronized so many celebrities, 
exiles, and adventurers, including the son of Hor- 
tense, was herself an exile in Paris. Louis Napoleon 
was President of the French Republic, more than 
suspected to be plotting for its overthrow, but his 
position shaky and his prospects doubtful. A pro- 
nunciamiento of the Assembly or an insurrection of 
the faubourgs might at any moment cause his 
arrest or flight. No one then believed that twenty 
would pass before his Nemesis would over- 
take him. Lady Blessington’s presence in Paris 
was a matter of por ee notoriety ; but her old 
friend ignored and not invited her to the 
Elysée. One day the Countess, taking a drive 
along the Bois de Boulogne, came “ full tilt” upon 
the Prince-President driving from the opposite 
direction. It was impossible for him to avoid her, 
to whose hospitality he had been indebted when a 
“loafer” in London. Accordingly “his highness” 
stopped, lifted his hat, and made some common- 
= inquiries, concluding by asking, ‘‘ Restez vous 
gtemps & Paris?” The answer came quick and 
effective as a lightning-shaft, “‘ Non! Et vous?” 
Monsieur le Prince-President saw and felt the 
* point,” ogein lifted his chapeau, and drove on, 
two (I believe) never met again. I give the 
above as, “ if memory serves,” I read it years ago ; 
and I think Lady Blessington much more likely 
than Mrs. Grote to have been the heroine of the 


story. Geo. Jutian Harney. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S, 


A Lapy a Toast.—Aucassin in prison sings a 
song in praise of the lady of his love, the fair 
Nicolete. These are the first four lines :— 

Nicolete, flors de lis, 

douce amie o le cler vis, 

plus es douce que roisins, 

Ne que soupe en maserin, 
See ‘Aucassin und Nicolete,’ ed. Suchier, Il. 12-15. 
The lover says that his sweet friend is sweeter than 


sweeter than the sippet in the wine-cup. 
Suchier illustrates this ge by quoting from 
P. Mousket, 21,670: “(li rois) mangoit en coupes 
d’or fines soupes en vin.” For illustration of the 
use of French sowpe in the sense of a sippet or 
toast, see Cotgrave, s.v. I think that Mr. Bour- 
dillon has missed the point in rendering— 

Sweet as mede in maselyn. 
He gives no evidence in support of soupe—mead, a 
drink made from honey. If my interpretation be 
ight, I believe this is the earliest instance of a 
mistress being thought of as “a toast.” 
A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Penn Famity.—The annexed note, in the hand- 
writing of ‘‘ Tho: Baker, B.D., Coll: Jo: Socius 
ejectus,” appears on the fly-leaf of a volume of Le 
Neve’s ‘ Monumenta Anglicana,’ 1719 :— 

“ Penn, William, K*. Admiral &c., died at Wanstead * 
Com: Essex, 16 September 1670, buried in Redeliff 
Church, Bristol, with a monument and inscription, 

“See Penn, his Son's ‘ Life,’ pp. 35, 36, woh 
Penn Jun: was born at London 14 Oct: 1644 & died 
30 Maii 1718, buried at Jordans in Bucks, Jun. 6, 1718,” 

Danret - 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Entirety.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ S. v. 176, Pror. 
Sxeat remarks, “Mr. Lywn is entirely wrong.” Now 
as the point discussed was one and indivisible, par- 
tially wrong was out of the question; and, as Pror. 
SxzatT could not have employed a redundant word, 
he must have used entirely in rather a peculiar 
sense, In the famous Hibernianism, “ We are jist 
intirely kilt of starvation,” the adverb is used for 
** almost,” which is also inadmissible here. Pror. 
Sxeat probably means “ greatly,” using the ex- 
pression to imply that a very great mistake had 
been made, But I should like to know whether 
entirely is used in that sense in many parts of 
the country. Milton, speaking of Creation in the 
seventh book of ‘Paradise Lost,’ says, “all was 
entirely good,” and some may think he means 
“very good,” as in Gen. i. 31; but he more pro- 
bably means “every portion of the vast universe 
was good in all its parts.” Writing in‘ N. & Q.,’I 
need not point out that entire, through the French 
entier, is derived from the Latin word integer, 
meaning that which is not touched or divided. 
But it seems to me that it is desirable to take note 
of the increasing habit of affixing unnecessary and 
redundant epithets. It has been made a reproach 
to Pope that in each of the first four lines of the 
‘Tliad’ one such was introduced, whereas the sense 
would be complete thus :— 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the spring 

Of woes unnumber’d, ng 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto's reign 

The souls of chiefs, untimely slain. 
But this was poetry, the rales of which are not 
always applicatle t to prose. 
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With regard to the original subject of discussion, 
it was unfortunate that I overlooked the note of 
Messrs. Biacx, which proves that Scott wrote 
* nurse,” not “ morse,” as the communications of 
Mr. Sotty and others in earlier numbers of 
*N. & Q.’ seemed to me to indicate. 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Gataytee: Gatanty. (See 4" S, vi. 279.)— 
Sixteen years ago a correspondent inquired about 
the proper spelling of the word galantee in the 
phrase “ galantee-show,” and asked whence it was 
derived. An editorial note suggested that the 
word might come from the Italian galante, mean- 
ing “ well’ dressed,” “‘showily dressed”; adding 
that “the word, as applied to a show, would pro- 
bably refer to the tinsel ornaments of the puppets.” 
Now, so far as my own experience goes, the galantee- 
show exhibited no puppets at all. It was a simple 
display of the magic-lantern ; and, again, how 
should London itinerants get hold of an Italian 


word? 

In my childhood we were accustomed during the 
evenings about Christmas time to hear the exhibi- 
tion announced. A flourish on the pan-pipes and 
a rumble on the drum was followed by the cry, 
**Galanty-show!” Persons who wished te treat 
their children with the exhibition admitted the two 
ao into their house, the more prudent 

imiting them to the basement. A white sheet was 

hung up, behind which the showmen worked their 
lantern, to the great delight of the spectators, 
although the slides were not always of an edifying 
kind. The baker whom the devil was to carry off 
for giving short weight was a very popular cha- 
racter, and “ pull baker, pull devil” never failed 
to call forth shouts of laughter. Is the show still 
exhibited in London? Was there a man called 
Galanti living there? If so, was the show named 
after him “‘Galanti’s show”? There is a family 
now living in Naples called Galanti. The above 
is only a guess, but it seems more probable than 
that London street showmen should originate an 
Italian term. J. Drxoy. 


Coriosirizs or Boox-covers. (See 7 §. 
106.)—A more curious mistake than that noted by 
Mr. Vrvraw is that of an old book sent out in 
good calf, but bound wrong way up. Such a book 
I have, lettered “Mr. Danet’s Dictionary in 
English” (of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
namely), London, John Nicholson, 1700. It is 
clearly in the original binding, and has now, 
therefore, bothered its owners nearly two centuries 
without any one taking the little trouble necessary 
to put the blunder right. It is surprising that 
among the innumerable volumes turned out from 
the binders’ hands in these days such mistakes do 
not occur more frequently. R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth, 


Wuist= Wuisrep.—In Dr. Smith’s ‘ Manual of 
English Grammar,’ which for various reasons is the 
best text-book of its kind at present, the verb 
whist is treated as if it had never been other than 
a participle. This is probably due to the omission 
of the word from Dr. Morris’s ‘ Accidence,’ and to 
the somewhat casual character of the treatment Dr. 
Abbott gives the finite form in his ‘ Shakespearian 
Grammar.’ While explaining and _ illustrating 
whist in an alphabetical list of Shakspeare’s parti- 
ciples, Dr. Abbott parenthetically observes that its 
full form whisted is used by Surrey in the indica- 
tive. A compiler would either miss this suggestive 
remark altogether, or he would set aside Surrey’s 
usage as an exception, and perhaps a mistake. 
Whisted, however, is entitled to its place in an ex- 
haustive list of finite verbs, and the example in 
Surrey’s ‘Aineid’ is specially notable on its own 
account. ‘ They whisted all,” as a happy equiva- 
lent for conticuere omnes, is memorable, if for 
nothing else, as being the opening clause of our 
earliest blank verse poem. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


“SrepPInc WESTWARD.”—These words form 
the title of Wordsworth’s poem, first published 
in 1807, on an incident in his tour in Scotland, 
with his sister, in 1803 (‘ Works,’ ed. 1857, vol. iii. 
p. 17). Scott may be presumed to have had the 

m in his mind when, in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ pub- 
Fished in 1824, describing Latimer’s setting off 
across the downs with Wandering Willie, he 
wrote :— 

“Stepping westward, you see Maggie’s tall form 
and hig as the distance 
diminishes her size, and as the level sunbeams begin to 
sink upon the sea.”—‘ Waverley Novels,” ed, 1832, 
vol, xxxv, p. 163, Letter 11. 

Wordsworth had written :— 
“ What, you are stepping westward?” “ Yea.” 
Who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on? 


Stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny. 
R. R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


Suetiey’s ‘ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE ON THE 
Deata oF THE Princess copy 
of the original edition is now known, says Mr. For- 
man in his edition of Shelley’s ‘ Prose Works’; so 
that he has taken the reprint by the late Thomas 
Rodd as the authorized text. On the first page, or 
title, of this pamphlet there is a motto, “ We pity 
the plumage but forget the dying bird,” which is 
printed between inverted commas as being a quota- 
tion, which it really is. Mr. Forman does not give 
the source of it; but there is an extract from Mr. 


Mac-Carthy’s ‘Early Life of Shelley, in which 
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work the pamphlet is inserted, with this note at 
the end, p. 394 :— 

“ Whence Shelley derived the curious title of this pam- 
phlet ‘ We pity,’ &c., bas not previously been pointed 
out. It is possible that he found it in the first number 
of the Reflector, which appeared in October, 1810, the 
month of his matriculation at Oxford, The Reflector was 
a quarterly magazine, edited by Leigh Hunt, of which I 
have two volumes to December, 1811. The original pas- 
sage will probably be found in one of Paine’s tracts, of 
which, since I alluded to them at p. 134, I have recently 
seen a Dublin edition, ‘It was pertinently said of the 
pathetic language which Mr. Burke, in his later writings, 
occasionally held on constitutional topics, that he pitied 
the plumage but neglected the wounded and suffering bird,’ 
—The Reflector, vol. i. p, 17.” 

The original ought to have been well known, as it 
occurs in Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ part i. p. 24, of 
the London edition, 1817:— 

“Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating 

reflection, that I can find throughout his book, has he 
bestowed on those who lingered out the most wretched 
of lives—a life without hope, in the most miserable of 
prisons, It is painful to behold a man employing his 
talents to corrupt himself. Nature has been kinder to 
Mr. Burke than he is to her. He is not affected by the 
reality of distress touching his heart, but by the showy 
resemblance of it striking his imagination. He pities the 
plumage but forgets the dying bird.” 
It is clear that Shelley took the motto direct from 
Paine. In the ‘Early Life of Samuel Rogers,’ 
prema | published by Mr. Clayden, the words are 
correctly referred to Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man.’ See 
p. 118. W. E. Bucktey. 


Heratps.—It may be useful, in these blunder- 
ing days, when people are inquiring if ordinary 
heralds may grant coats of arms, to be reminded 
that it is the three kings of arms, Garter, Claren- 
cieux, and Norroy, who have that right, and that 
they used to send ordinary heralds through the 
counties to knock off the arms the bearers could 
prove no right to, ‘A grant of arms duly re- 
gistered is an estate vested in the descendants of 
the original grantee.” Such is, I believe, the 
dictum of the College. Property has nothing to 
do with it, for it is a representation of blood only ; 
and it is by proving your descent that you prove 
your right to use the arms. These advertising 
gentlemen take care to say nothing about oy 


Tue 1x America.—The following extract 
is instructive. It is copied from a report (in manu- 
script, in the State House, Boston) of a committee 
appointed by the General Court of the colony of 

assachusetts to consider certain proposals for the 

ublic benefit, and is dated Oct. 29,1654. A similar 
aw existed before that date, for in 1652 I find 
that applications were made by several individuals 
for remission of fines which had been imposed upon 
them for the offence specified. I have been unable 
to discover the date when the “orders” were passed, 
and presume that the report of the committee was 


accepted and acted upon at once. Possibly many 
American politicians, Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, may wish, now that the Irish vote is 
such a troublous question, that the law had been in 
force in recent years :— 

This Court considering y* Cruel and malignant oe 
yt have from tyme to tyme byn manifest in y* Irish 
Nation against y* English Nation doe heerby declare 
thye prehibition off any Irish men women or children 
being brought into this Jurisdiction on the penalty of 
fifty pounds sterling to each Inhabitant y* shall buy off 
any merchant, ship m" or other agent any such pson or 

ns soe transported by y™ w*" fine shall be by the 
untrys marshall on Conviction off some magistrate or 
Court leavedd and be to the use off y* Informer one third 
and two thirds to y* Cuntry. This Act to be in force six 
months after publication off this order. 
(Signed) Dan Gooxen, Toomas Savace, Rocer Crap, 
Ricuarp Francois Norton, 


Joun Mackay. 


Cause=Diseaset.—This sense of Latin causa 
may almost be called classical. See Lewis and 
Short, s.v. They somewhat modify the explana- 
tion given by Andrews, explaining “cause of dis- 
ease,” on the passages of Pliny and others, where 
Andrews said simply “disease.” However, th 
agree with him that in late Latin the word is 
found as simply equivalent to morbus. For medi- 
zval Latin this sense is given first by Ducange. It 
is worth noting that there are two passages in 
no pane where the word appears to be so 
used :— 


And hearing your high majesty is touched 
With that malignant cause, wherein the honour 
Of my dear father’s gift stands chief in power, 
I come to tender it. 
* All's Well that Ends Well,’ IT, i, 


I prythee noble friend, home to thy house, 
is cause. 


Leave us to cure th 

‘ Coriolanus,’ III. i. 
The first of these places may seem to be beyond 
question; the second would not attract attention 
if it stood alone. I do not find the point observed 
by any commentator, so far as I have searched. 
Schmidt, who gives the former passage under the 
head “Affair, Concern, &.,” notes it as a “ strange 
expression.” B. Mount. 


CornuiLu.—According to tradition, or fable, or 
error, Cornhill is remarkably associated with the 
Church Establishment in England. In St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, Stow relates that 
“there remaineth in this church a table whereon it is 
written, I know not by what authority, but of a late 
hand, that King Lucius founded the same church to be 
an archbishep's see metropolitan and chief church of his 
Kingdom, and that it so endured the space of four 
hundred years, unto the coming of Augustin the Monk.” 
Cunningham says that this tablet is now in the 
vestry-room. Don Manuel Gonzales, in his ‘ Voyage 
to Great Britain,’ 1731, which is in the Harleian 
Collection and has this year been reprinted b: 
Cassell & Co., in describing Cornhill al 
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without mentioning St. Peter's, says, ‘‘ Here also 
it is said the metropolitan church was situated, 
when London was an archbishopric.” This shows 
that the tradition floated on for a hundred years 
later than Stow. Mr. Henry Morley, in his intro- 
duction to the reprint, says that the ‘ Voyage’ was 
dated by Pinkerton 1731, the year of the death of 
Defoe, but that the book has been attributed to 
Defoe. Whoever so attributed it may be told 
that he knows nothing about Defoe’s style ; it has 
not a single feature of Defoe’s to mark it. 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Queries, 


We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


O’Connett’s ‘ Diary or a Tour 1x THE Nortu 
or Iretanp.’— ‘*The Memorials, Private and 
Political, of the late Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P., 
compiled from Original Sources by Robert Huish, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., Author of ‘The Female’s 
Friend,’ &.,” bears no date, but seems to have 
appeared immediately after O’Connell’s death 
iaeden H. Rooney, 65, Bartholomew Close). 
The author does not indicate the “original 
sources” referred to on his title-page. Where did 
he get O’Connell’s account of a tour in the North 
of Ireland, made, it would seem, about the year 
1814? Extracts are given, filling more than fifty 
pages (pp. 316-371). The Liberator’s son, the 

Morgan O’Connell, and his grandson, Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell of Darrynane, to whom I showed 
these passages, have expressed their disbelief in 
their genuineness. Mr. D. O’Connell has pointed 
out to me several remarks in this diary which 
could not have been made by O'Connell. The 
literary merit of the piece seems to me too great 
for the pen of the great forensic speaker and 
popular orator. What is known about Huish 
and his book? Martraew 8.J. 


Car’s-paw Monxey’s Hanp).—I should be 
glad of quotations for this before 1817. It is not 
in Todd’s ‘ Johnson,’ 1818, and is said by Richard- 
son, in 1837, to be common in vulgar speech, but 
not in writing. Also instances of the earlier cat’s- 
foot for the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


Cat.—The ‘ Dict. of the Canting Crew,’ 1690, 
has “ Catting, drawing a Fellow through a Pond 
with a Oat.” In the ‘ Loyal Address’ of the Grand 
Jury of Tamworth to Charles II., in 1682, in the 
London Gazette, No. 1725, the addressers said, 
“ We hope, sir, that this Nation will be too Wise, 
to be drawn twice through the same Water by the 


very same (‘xt.” To what operation do these 

quotations refer? What was the cat, and how 

used ? J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Capitation Sturr: Paracoy.—In a schedule 
of furniture made in 1704 occurs the following : 
“The Capitation Room, a bedstead with a cano 
head with capitation curtains. Lower Study, 
four window curtains and vallances of capitation 
stuff.” What was capitation stuff; and why so 
also a “ prince wood ” od 
and chairs covered with “ paragon.” 
would these be ? P. 


Parish Recisters at THE Pustic Recorp 
Orrice.—In the Eighteenth (1857) Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, App., p. 31, 
it is stated that among the records removed from 
the Tower of London, &c., are twenty-four “ boxes 
of parish registers.” Is this a correct description 
of these documents ; or what are they; and where 
are they now deposited ? E. 


Fartainc Newsparer.—In Haydn's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates,’ reference is made to a farthing 
daily newspaper (Conservative), published in 1873, 
under the curious title of the Penny-a-week Country 
Daily Newspaper. Can any one give any in- 
formation concerning this, as a search for it at the 
British Museum has been sommes 


Tue Rev. Goronwy Owen, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and the premier poet of Wales, 
set sail from Spithead for America in December, 
1757. He was classical master at William and 
Mary College, at Williamsburg, Virginia, for three 
years, and was afterward the minister of St. 
Andrews, a parish in co. Brunswick, in the state 
of Virginia, whence his last letter is dated, Jaly, 
1767. Itis probable he died there shortly after. Is 
there no possibility of ascertaining the place and 
date of burial? The name being uncommon makes 
the search easier and more certain. The Welsh, 
and particularly those of Anglesey, would un- 
doubtedly at once subscribe for a handsome 
memorial on the grave. O. H. E. 


Heratpic.—Can any one who is versed in 
heraldry help me to ascertain the name of the 
bearer of the following crest,? A right hand issuing 
from a cloud, the forefinger pointing to a star 
in the north-west corner. The seal is impressed 
in red wax upon a favourite violoncello belonging 
to Signor Piatti, in whose hands the instrument 
was when he called my attention to the seal. 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 

Bentham Rectory, Lancaster. 


Lonpon Hospitat, a.pD. 1266.—In a curious 
volume by M. D. Davies, recently published by 
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the Anglo-Jewish Historical Association, I find a 
deed, wholly in Hebrew, in which Isaac fil’ Joseph, 
of Campeden, undertakes to pay a fine of half a 
gold mark to the “ London Hospital” in the event 
of his not complying with certain conditions of 
in. Is anything known of this “London 
Hospital”? If it were a Jewish institution, it 
must have been situated somewhere in or near the 
present Gresham Street. D. A. Isaacs, 


Perr Famity, to Le 
Neve’s ‘ Pedigree of Knights,’ Capt. Phineas Pett, 
killed on board the Tiger, man-of-war, 1666, left 
by his wife Frances Carr (remarried...... Roch in 
Ireland) one son, Phineas, and two daughters, 
Frances and Anne. I shall feel much obliged for 
any information as to the marriages, descendants, 
&c., of these 

asH, Major, Essex 
Wooley H, Major, Regt. 
(Replies may be sent direct. } 


“Magcon mayy weatuers.”— What is the 
meaning of this old phrase? It is generally 
understood as indicating merely a changeable 
month; but has not “weather” here its older 
sense of wind or storm? Country people still 

of expecting “‘ some sort o’ weather” when 

y look for storms. C. C. B. 


DE Le Vinexe.—Where ought I to 
search for information concerning my ancestor 
Pierre de le Vingne, who was in ‘Leake during 
1654, and we think died there at or about that 
date? Replies may be sent direct. 


H. De.evinens. 
Castle Hill, Berkhampstead. 


Otp Privt.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where I should be likely to come across a ‘ View 
of the Funeral Procession of Lord Nelson at St. 
Paul’s,’ Jan. 9, 1806, engraved by Marigot, from a 
drawing by ©. A. Pugin, published by J. Cundee, 
Albion Press, Ivy Lane ? Cuas, WELSH. 


Oricms or Provers.—What is the origin of 
the proverb, “ Ce que Dieu garde est a gardé”? 
. K.-T. 


Anstey.—In the index to vol. iii. of Burke’s 
* History of the Commoners,’ Elinor Jane Ansley 
appears as occuring on p. 601; and in the index 
to the second edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
the same name occurs as on p. 126. But on neither 
of the pages indicated can her name be found. 
The coincidence of error seems remarkable. I 
shall be much obliged for any information about 
the lady, and any indication as to where her name 
occurs, Siema, 


UNARMING BerorE THE Marriace Ceremony. 
—At the recent royal Swedish wedding at Bourne- 
mouth, it is stated that immediately before the 


marriage service commenced the sword of the 
bridegroom, Prince Oscar of Sweden, who wore 
uniform, was unbuckled by his brother, Prince 
Carl, who replaced it after the service. Prince 
Oscar was therefore married unarmed. Can any 
of your readers tell me if this is an ancient Scan- 
dinavian custom ; and what is its origin 3 


Lerrers Scorca Lecat Documents.—COan 
you or any of your correspondents explain the use 
of the following letters, which occur in dates of 
Scotch legal documents of last century? “ Javij S 
and sixty one.” The date is, sure enough, 1761; 
that is evident from the stamp, and sometimes 
from the endorse. But what do the letters mean? 
The j might stand for one, and vij for seven. But 
what about the a? I saw it in several documents, 
always plainly written, and in only one was there 
a difference, viz., Gavij. R. M. 

lasgow. 


Tom-caT.—This term appears to be very modern. 
I shall be glad if correspondents will send me the 
earliest examples of its occurrence known to them, 
It is not in OCraig’s very fall ‘ Dictionary,’ 1847; but 
this may be a casual omission, for combinations 
are poor 5 missed by lexicographers. I do not, 
however, find it in earlier dictionaries, but I do 
not know how far it goes back in editions Webster 
and Worcester. The earlier English name (which 
is still, I think, universal in Scotland) is “ Gib- 
cat.” The female of “tom-cat is said to be “ tib- 
cat,” but this is much less generally used; I want 
examples of it. “Tom and Tib,” it may be noted, 
occur pretty early as the conventional names for a 
pair of sweethearts ; hence, perhaps, transferred 
to cats. J. A. Morray. 

[Is a gid-cat the same as a tom-cat ?) 


Lorp Coxe on SHaksPEaRE AND Ben Jonsoy, 
—Lord Coke, who, like his great contemporary 
Bacon, was born before Shakespeare and died after 
him, is reported to have described Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson as “ vagrants, deserving of the 
stocks.” Oan any of your readers tell me on what 
occasion he so described them? It is probably 
mentioned in Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Chief 
Justices,’ which I have no means of was > 


Naples, 


Cotumsus.—Where is the incident related that 
the brother-in-law of Columbus picked up on the 
coast of Madeira a West India seed, by which the 
great navigator was confirmed in his belief that 
there was land beyond the Atlantic ? 

R. 0. A. Prior. 

Athenseum Club. 


“ Bengrit or Ciercy.”—Will some one be so 
good as to give me the date and chapter of the first 
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Act of Parliament which conferred the exemptions 
on clerks in holy orders commonly known, I think, 
as “ benefit of clergy” ? H, ve 8. 


Hampton Porte, co. Oxrorp.—OCan any corre- 
spondent inform me what is the meaning of the 
suffix “Poyle” in this place-name, a very small 
village near Woodstock, in an exceedingly damp 
and unhealthy situation on the banks of the Cher- 
well? The living is a very poor benefice, in the 
gift of Queen’s College, Oxford, and used in former 
times to be united with that of South Weston, near 
Thame, though a glance at the map of Oxfordshire 
shows them to have been at least twenty miles 
apart as the crow flies. At Colnbrook, in Bucking- 
hamshire, are some large mills called the Poyle 
Mills. Can the name be in any way a corruption 
or contraction of the surname Powell, from a family 
of that name having had property there ? 

Thomas Hearne, in his ‘Diary,’ under date 
December 8, 1705 (edition by J. R. Smith, vol. i. 
p- 77), observes in regard to Anthony Addison, of 
Queen’s College, whom he very much disparages, 
“that he was contented to take a small living 
from Queen’s College, called Hampton Powel [sic], 
near Oxford.” His exact relationship with the 
well-known writer Joseph Addison is not men- 
tioned by Hearne, who, however, gives the dates 
rg graduation as M.A. in 1681, and B.D. in 

Hampton Foyle, in conjunction with South 
Weston, was held afterwards by the Rev. William 
Thompson, also a fellow of Queen’s College, who 
graduated as M.A. in 1738, and who became sub- 
sequently Dean of Raphoe, in Ireland, where he is 
said to have died about 1766. He was a warm 
lover of our older bards, particularly of Spenser, 
and in 1757 published two volumes of poems, 
many of which were much admired at the time. 
His father was rector of Brough, in Westmoreland, 
and his son, on the authority of Carlisle (‘Endowed 
Grammar Schools’), was educated in early life at 
Appleby School, in that county. In ‘Selecta 
Poemata Anglorum,’ 1779, p. 62, is a long Latin 
aleaic ode entitled ‘Ode Brumalis, ad Amicum 
Oxoniensem,’ most probably by him, as it is 
subscribed “G. Thompson, A.M., E. Coll. Reg. 
Oxon, 1747.” From this poem it would appear 
that he had a taste for the drama. 

The present value of the of Hampton 
Poyle is about 90/. a year, and it has long been 
severed from South Weston. The income is 
dependent upon the price of corn in the Oxford 
market. Joun Picerorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rewatp Frrnatp.—In 1630, or a year or two 
later, Capt. John Mason sent over to the Pascat- 
aqua (now Portsmouth, New Hampshire) a com- 

y of planters, stewards, &c. Among them was 
Renald (or Reginald) Fernald, ‘ chirurgeon.” He 


died in 1656 at the ua, having been “town 
clerk,” and otherwise inent as an early settler. 
He was spoken of as “old doctor,” so that he 
i was not young at the date he left Eng- 

. His descendants are numerous in New 
England. It has been a tradition in the family 
that he resigned a commission in the navy to come 
out with Mason’s people, Is there any means of 
ascertaining if there was a surgeon in the navy, 
previous to 1630, of this name? Any information 
on the subject will be thankfully received. 

Frank W. Hackert. 
1418, M. Street, Washington, U.S. 


Vicror Hueco: “ Mairre Yvon.”—What is the 
meaning of the following refrain in Victor Hugo’s 
Fay @étre Grand-pére’ (iii, 2, ‘Choses du 

ir’) 

Je ne sais plus quand, je ne sais plus 
Maitre soufflait son 
Thus Englished by Dean Carrington :— 
When "twas or where [ no longer know 
Old Ivon used in his pipes to blow. 
Who is Maitre Yvon? Is he a personage of 
French folk or nursery lore? He has a Russian 
rather than a French sound. Also, is “biniou,” 
translated by Dean Carrington “pipes,” a > 
vincial or archaic word? It is not in Spiers’s ‘ Di 
tionary,’ the most copious I have at hand. 
JonaTHaN BovucHisr. 


Avurnor or Sone WanrTep.— 
Some le are always contendi 
The doen so bad they want meeting. 
Can any of your readers tell me where to find a 
copy of this song, which was popular when I was a 
schoolboy, and which satirizes the pride of a newly- 
elected overseer of a — 


Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


‘‘Mary Gertrupe.”—Who was the author of 
‘Philip Randolph,’ ‘ Abbotsmere,’ and other books 
issued under the above pseudonym ? Q. V. 


Sm Epwarp Saxsy.—Where was Sir Edward 
Saxby, Baron of the Exchequer, buried ? 
Henry Norrs. 


Avruors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Reference wanted to a quotation beginning— 
Man cannot be God’s outlaw, 
Also, Who said, 
See how these Christians love one another? 
X, P. A. 
Grief 
Doth live and dally with fantastic thought, 
And, smiling like « sickly moralist, 
Finds some reremblance to her own concerns 
In the straws of chance and things inanimate, 
The pomp end prodigality of heaven. 
The latter sounds like an echo of a well-known etanza 
in * Minstrel.’)} 
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Replies, 
ATTACK ON JERSEY. 
(7S. v. 27, 129, 216.) 

When the Count de Nassau, whose second in 
command was the Baron de Rullecourt, attempted 
on May 21, 1779, to effect a landing at St. Ouen’s 
Bay with a force of five thousand men, he was re- 
pulsed by regular troops and the militia of the island. 
At this time it seems that the 78th Highlanders, who 
were stationed at St. Heliers, were the only regular 
troops in Jersey, and, by a forced march from the 
capital, they arrived in time to meet the enemy on 
the western coast. It is probable that after this 
invasion the garrison of the island was increased 
by two newly raised regiments, the 83rd and the 
95th. 

When the second attempt, under Baron de 
Rullecourt, was made, on January 5 and 6, 1781, 
I think it likely that the troops were distributed 
as follows. The 78th Highlanders, which garrisoned 
St. Heliers, were quartered in the General Hospital, 
on the western side of the town. The 95th occupied 
huts near St. Ouen’s pond, which were pulled down 
when St. Peter’s Barracks were built, in the begin- 
ning of the present century. This regiment had, 
most probably, detachments at Gréve de Lecq and 
Bonne Nuit Bay. The 83rd was stationed at Mont 
Orguiel Castle, with a detachment at Rozel. There 
were also some artillery at Elizabeth Castle, at the 
redoubt at Grouville, and some other small forts at 
various points of the coast. 

When De Rullecourt landed, about midnight, 
he seized the Grouville redoubt by surprise, and 
marched on to St. Heliers, where he took possession 
of the Royal Square and of the person of Major 
Corbet, the lieutenant-governor, On the alarm 
spreading the Highlanders left their quarters at 
the hospital, and took up a position on Mont 
Patibulaire, now called “Gallows Hill.” Captains 
Aylward and Mulcaster, who, I think, belonged to 
the artillery, succeeded in escaping from the town 
to Elizabeth Castle, and at once endeavoured to 
place that fortress in a state to resist attack. By 
this time the militia had assembled in consider- 
able force, and joined the Highlanders at Mont 
Patibulaire. Detachments of the 95th also arrived 
from the west, under Major Pierson,* and a com- 
pany was spared to strengthen the weak garrison 
of artillery at the castle. De Rullecourt, accom- 
panied by the captive lieutenant-governor, marched 
at the head of a column of his troops, to summon 
the defenders to surrender; but the French had 
no sooner appeared on the beach than several shots 
were fired from the castle, and they were obliged 
to retreat. 


* This name is always spelt “ Pierson” in Jersey, as 
Pierson Place, &c. In old ‘ Army Lists’ the ing 


varies, and it appears as Pierson, Peirson, and Pearson. 


Major Pierson now determined to attack the 
enemy, and descended from the position he oceu- 
pied. With the main body he advanced towards 
the town, but he sent the light companies of the 
78th and 95th, with two companies of militia, 
round the north side of St. Heliers, with instruc- 
tions to seize the “Town Hill,” which is the old 
name of the eminence on which Fort Regent now 
stands. Having allowed time for this movement 
to be executed, the little army advanced, and on 
the march he had the pleasure of receiving a des- 

tch from the officer who commanded the 83rd at 
Mont Orguiel, that his troops had retaken the re- 
doubt at Grouville. Pierson advanced towards 
the market-place (now the Royal Square), and at 
the same time the light companies descended from 
the Town Hill, so that the enemy found themselves 
attacked in both front and rear. Scarcely had the 
gallant major, at the head of his men, entered the 
square from a short passage which connected it with 
the main street when he was killed by a ball, The 
British gave way for a moment when they saw 
their leader fall, but quickly rallied, and the con- 
flict was renewed with redoubled fierceness. The 
French were driven from street to street, and De 
Rallecourt, still holding the unfortunate lieutenant- 
governor by the arm, attempted to escape from 
the Court House, but was almost immediately 
killed, his soldiers seeking to save themselves by 
flight ; but many fell, and the remainder were taken 
prisoners, Major Corbet, the lieutenant-governor, 
resumed command, and the affair was finished. 
About eighty of the regulars and militia were 
killed or wounded, but the loss sustained by the 
French was never ascertained. 

The foregoing account of the attack on Jersey in 
1781, by one who knows the island well, corrobo- 
rates the statements of your other contributors to 
the effect that the three regiments mentioned were 
engaged in the repulse of the French. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that neither the 78th, 
83rd, nor 95th here mentioned are the regiments 
known until 1881 by these numerical titles. 

This 78th Regiment of Highlanders was raised 
from the Caber Fey Clan, principally in 1777, 
by Kenneth Mackenzie, Earl of Seaforth, and 
was called the Seaforth Highlanders; and from 
its formation until 1786 it was also known as 
the 78th Foot. In the year 1783 the 71st 
(Frazer's) and the 72nd (Mawhood’s) were dis- 
banded, and the 73rd (McLeod’s Highland Foot) 
became in 1786 the 71st, while at the same time 
McKeonzie’s Seaforth Highlanders, formerly known 
as the 78th, was renumbered the 72nd, as the 74th 
(Campbell’s), 75th (Picton’s), 76th (McDonnell’s), 
and 77th (Murray’s) had also all been disbanded. 


About 1830 this regiment received the title of the 
Duke of Albany’s Highlanders, which it bore in 
addition to its numerical title, “the 72nd,” until 
1881, when it became the lst Battalion “Sea- 
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forth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs), the Duke of 
Albany’s.” 

The 2nd Battalion of this regiment was raised 
at Fort George in 1793, and was known from its 
formation as “the 78th Highlanders, Ross-shire 
Buffs”; and consequently, as it bore this appella- 
tion until 1881, when it was joined to the “Old 
Seventy-Eighth,” it is the regiment with which we 
are most familiar under the title in question ; so it 
is necessary that the above facts should be borne 
in mind. 

Again, the 83rd, which was stationed in Jersey 
in 1781, was a regiment raised in 1777. It was 
commanded by Col. George Scott, and was dis- 
banded in 1783, at the same time as the other 
regiments mentioned above. It was also known 
as the Royal Glasgow Volunteers. 

The 1st Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, which was 
lately known as the 83rd, was raised in Ireland in 
1793, and received its number shortly afterwards. 
It was commanded by a Ool. Fitch, and, on ac- 
count of the stunted stature of the recruits, it was 
ironically known as “ Fitch’s Grenadiers.” 

The 95th, which was present at the attack on 
Jersey, was raised in 1780. It was commanded 
by Col. John Reid, and, after a brief existence of 
three years, was disbanded. 

The regiment lately known as the 95th was the 
sixth to bear this numerical title. It was raised 
as late as 1823, and in 1881 became the 2nd 
Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters. 

We thus see that two out of the three regiments 
in question ceased to exist upwards of a century 
ago, whilst the third (the 78th) lost its number at 
, the same time, was known as the 72nd for one 
hundred years, and has finally been absorbed into 
a territorial regiment since 1881. 

R. Stewart Parrerson, 
ib. Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Whilst thanking Mr. Keene for his courteous 
reply to my query on this subject, I hope you will 
find space for me to take very grave exception to 
his statement “that in this action the troops of the 
line fell back, and were in full retreat when fortu- 
nately rallied by Lieut. Dumaresq of the Jersey 
Militia.” Beatson’s ‘ Naval and Military Chronicles’ 
and the London Gazette, dated St. James’s, Janu- 
ary 16, 1781, tell a very different tale. 

The sole authority for the calumnious statement 
alluded to by Mr. Keene is (I quote from ‘The 
Centenary Memorial,’ Jersey, Le Lievre Bros.) a 
narrative published in Jeune’s ‘ History of Jersey,’ 
1789, “commonly attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Philip Dumaresq.” Further comment is, I think, 
unnecessary ; but it becomes easier to understand 
the omission of “ Lieut. Dumaresq ” from Copley’s 
famous picture. G. Ecrrron, Lieut. 


Bospery (7" v. 205).—At the above refer- 
ence Q. V. writes respecting the origin of the 
Anglo-Indian word bobbery. He entertains doubts 
as to its Indian origin, because he has found 
bobberous in a North of England glossary of 1781. 
I may remark in passing that in the introduction 
to the ‘ Anglo-Indian Glossary’ I have noticed the 
curious way in which a plurality of origins for 
words of the class suggest themselves, making it 
sometimes very difficult to say which is the true 
source. But I can hardly think this is an instance 
of the kind. Bobbery, in the Anglo-Indian dialect, 
means “a noise, a disturbance, a row”; and we 
derive it from an undoubted Hindu interjection, 
used by the natives in surprise or grief, viz, 
Bap-re! or Bap-re Bap! “O Father !” anglicized 
into “Bobbery Bob!” Now, the meaning of 
bobberous as given in the north country glossary 
quoted by Q. V. is quite different; and evidently 
it is a derivative—probably factitious—from 
bobbish, belonging to quite a different idea. There 
must be some mistake about the ‘ East Anglian 
Glossary’ of Forby. That work is in the Athe- 
neum Library (London, 1830, 2 vols.), and I can 
find in it no trace of bobbery; only bobbishly, 
** pretty well.” The oldest instance of a form of 
bobbery in print that I have found is in ‘ Price’s 
Second Letter to E. Burke,’ 1782. He quotes 
from Capt. Cowe’s evidence regarding the execu- 
tion of Nuncomar, that the assembled crowd, at 
the moment the rajah was turned off, dispersed 
suddenly, crying “ Ah-bauparee /” (‘ Anglo-Indian 
Glos.,’ p. 766). H. Yous, Colonel. 

Athenzeum Club, 


Larorgy Baronetcy (7" S. v. 188).—This 
baronetey became extinct on the death of Sir 
Francis Laforey, Bart., K.C.B., Admiral of the 
Blue, at Brighton, on June 17, 1835, in his sixty- 
eighth year. See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1835, 
N.S., vol. iv. pp. 427-8, for a long obituary 
notice of this baronet. G. F. R. B. 


For hereditary titles of honour Mr. Solly’s index 
shouldalways be consulted before appealing publicly 
to genealogists. According to that work the 
baronetcy became extinct in 1839(?). TRoTH. 


Wircnes sayine THEIR Prayers BackwarDs 
(7™ S. v. 87, 156).—The old chroniclers give the 
following account of the startling effect of saying a 
psalm backwards. It is in the ‘Polycronicon,’ 
book v. cap. 30; but I give it from Fabyan, be- 
cause it will be more easily understood by general 
readers :— 

“ Kenelmus......by treason of his sister Quendreda was 
sJayne in a thycke wood, by a tyraunt called Hesbertus/ 
= hys bodye after founde by a piller of the sonne beame, 
or of lygbt dyuyne that shone from his bodye towarde 
heuen. It ys also redde of hym, that a coluer [dove] 
bare a scrowle wryten in englyshe then vsed/ and lette 


yt falle from hyr vppon the aulter of saynte Peter in 


Hythe, Kent 
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Rome/ wherof the wordes were these. At clente in Cow- 
bacch, Kenelme Kenebern lyeth vnder Thorne hewyd 
beweuyd. whyche is to meane in englyshe now vsyd: at 
Clent in Cow vale vnder a thorne, lyeth Kenelmus hed- 
lesse slayne by fraude. When this holy body was founde, 
and was borne towarde the place his sepulture/ his 
forenamed syster entendynge some derysyon or other 
vylanye to be done to the corps, lenyd oute of a wyndowe 
where by the corps shulde passe, And to bryng her 
malycyouse purpose aboute, I note by what sorcery she 
ment/ there she redde the psalme of the Sauter/ begyn- 
nynge Deus laudem, bacward. But what so her entente 
was/she there incontynently fell blynde, and her eyen 
dystylled dropes of blood, that fell vppon the Sauter 

remayne at thys to sene.”—Fabyan’s 
“Chronicle 1583, f. 87. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The devil is said both to read and prey back- 
wards ; so witches, being his agents, have been 
credited with the same faculty. In accounts of 
trials of Scotch witches I have seen it mentioned 
that one of the tests was the repeating of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Now, according to devil-lore, the mention 
of the names of Jesus will at once expose the evil 
spirit. If, then, the supposed culprit repeated 
e Lord’s Prayer backwards, the first few words 
would effect a speedy —— 
Bert F, Garviver. 

Glasgow. 


This receives an explanation in No. 61 of the 
Spectator, where there is :— 

“A little epigram called the ‘ Witches’ Prayer,’ that 
fell into verse when it was read either backward or for- 
ward, excepting only that it cursed one way and blessed 
the other.’ 

I am not aware of the epigram to which there is 
reference specially, but one such is :— 

Mella tibi, non fel, fundat pax candida, non lis ; 
or reversely :— 
Lis, non candida pax, fundat fel, non tibi mella, 
Ep. Marsatt. 


Tsomas More (7* §. v. 87, 
170).—There is, ieve, a contem rtrait 
of Sir T. More at East Hendrea og near 
Wantage, the seat of Mr. Fyston, who is directly 
or collaterally descended from the More family. 


Peytameters i. 70, 114).—Coleridge’s 
distich is a translation of Schiller’s verses :— 


Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells fliissige Siiule ; 
Im Pentameter Grant fallt weclodisch herab, 
A. Fes. 


Hamburg. 


“ FaBRICAVIT IN FEROS CURIOSIS” v. 45, 
133).—This, I presume, is a misprint for “ Fabri- 
cavit inferos curiosis”; but even as thus corrected 
it is an utter misquotation from St. Augustine. 
His words are : “ Respondeo non illud quod qui- 


dam respondisse perhibetur j ter eludens 
queestionis violentiam : ‘ Alta,’ inquit, ‘ scrutanti- 
bus gehennas parabat’” (‘ Confess.,’ lib. xi. c. 12), 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“La Dacue pe ta Miséricorpg” §, vy. 
184).— 

“ They [ the Scottish-French archers | were sum 
armed, equipped, and mounted; and each was enti 
to allowance for a squire, a valet, a page, and two yeomen, 
one of whom was termed coutelier, from the large knife 
which he wore to despatch those whom in the mélée his 
master had thrown to the ground...... A broad strong 

niard (called the Mercy of God) hung by his { Ludovic 

y's) right side.” —Scott, ‘ Quentin Durward,’ chap, v. 
JonATHAN Bovucuier. 


May I supply the reference to Homer which 
H. pe B. H. says that he cannot at the moment 
recollect? It is in ‘ Iliad,’ iii. 271, 272 :— 

wap Eldeos péya KovAcdy dev dwprto, 
This was useful for cutting out an arrow, as 
Machaon employed it, from a wound :— 

éx pnpov Tdpve paxdipy 

BéXos wepurevxés.— Lliad,’ xi. 844, 845, 
Here it is the surgeon’s knife, which intimates its 
size as well as its sharpness. Ep. MarsHa.u. 


ConnincuaMe Famizy (7" v. 169).—Accord- 
ing to the obituary notice in the Gent. Mag. for 
August, 1801, p. 772, Lord Rossmore was de- 
scended “ from a branch of the noble family of the 
Cunninghams, Earls of Glencairne.” The same 
authority gives 1754 as the date of his marriage 
Clermont, whi not given in s‘ 

Srirnrups (7" §S. v. 187).—‘Iron 
Work from the Thirteenth Century,’ by D. A. 
Clarkson, 1860, published at 4s. ‘ Medieval 
Ironwork,’ by R. Bordeaux. Paris and London, 
1859. Publishedat 1. A. L. Hompureys, 

26, Eccleston Road, Ealing Dean, 


‘Betmont’ §. iv. 448, 512).—My copy of 
the tune of ‘ Belmont’ purports to have been 
written by Johann C. W. A. Mozart, 1805. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 

(With this ye. Norcross sends a book contain- 
ing the tune. This is for L. C. M., to whom we wrote, 
with the result that the letter was returned from the 
Dead Letter Office. 


Breaxsrear Famity (7™ §. i. 329, 393, 492; 
ii. 58).—The following, from a list of benefactors 
to St. Alban’s Abbey (Cotton MSS. Nero D 7), 
may be of interest :— 

“Johannes Fi 
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Agatha uxore ejusdem Joh’is una filiarum et coheredum 
Adriani Brekespere de Langeley simul cum Edmundo et 
Juliana eorum liberis necnon Bernardo Brekespere cle’co 
avunculo prefate Agathe Qui quidem Johannes et 
Agatha contulerunt Ecclesie nostre in perpetuam 
elemonsinam decem solidos annui redditus exeuntis de 
uatuor eorum croftis, situatis in New Lane juxta villam 
cti Albani ultra 11s. vid. annui redd’us, quos eleemo- 
sinarius noster percipere solebut inde ab antiquo pro qua 
eleemosina retribuat eis Omnipotens in seculo futuro. 
Robertus Bassingburne armiger et Ursula uxor ejus 
F filiarum et coheredum prefati Adriani Breke- 
spere,”” 
This appears to be the last entry on the list, added 
in a different hand ; date occurring just previously, 
1487. 

In an Inquisition taken at St. Albans on lands 
of De Chilterne, Micklefield Hall, February 25, 
1392/3, occurs the name of Thomas Brekespere, 
one of the jurors (Ing. p.m., Chancery, 16 Ri 
IL, par. 2). J. Hons. 


Sir Wititiam Grant, MLR. (7% 8. v. 28, 135, 
193).—My thanks are due to Mr, Beaven for his 
suggestion (p. 135), which is probably the solution 
of the difficulty referred to in query 3. To save 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ troubling any further about 

ueries 1 and 4, I may add that the Vicar of 
wlish has courteously informed me that Sir 
William Grant was buried at Dawlish on June 2, 
1832, and that, according to the inscription on the 
monument in the church, he was born on Oct. 13, 
1752, and died on May 23, 1832. 
G. F. R. B. 


Corncipeyces or Frenca History (7™ §, v. 
86).—In the ‘ Echo de las Presse ’ (1840) the fol- 
lowing coincidence and specimen of lucky idleness 
is recorded as “ Les Nombres Cabalistiques pour 
Yan 1842.” The fall of Robespierre was in 1794, 
These numerals added together make 21, and added 
a to the date 1794 make 1815, the fall of 

apoleon, 1815 treated in the same way makes 
1830, the fall of Charles X. Many French people, 
surprised at this coincidence, are said to have ex- 

the end of the world or the fall of Louis 
ilippe in 1842. Of course 1857, 1878, and 


1902 are notable years upon this 7. 
. H. Parry. 


Corxrrro (7 S. v. 107).—The arms borne by 
Sir Alastair MacColl Kittagh MacDonnell, who 
was created knight of the field by Montrose after 
the battle of Kilsyth in 1645, were : Quarterly, 1, 
Or, a lion rampant gules; 2, Or, a hand issuing from 
a cloud at the sinister fess point proper, holding a 
cross crosslet fitchée erect azure; 3, Argent, a 
lymphad, with sails furled, sable; 4, Party per fess, 
azure and vert, the latter wavy, a dolphin naiant 
proper. Crest: a dexter arm embowed fesswise, 
cou at the shoulder, vested or, cuffed argent, 
holding a cross crosslet fitchée erect azure. Motto: 
“Toutjour prét.” There is no ground whatever 


for the suspicion that this—the senior—branch of 
the MacDonnells of Ireland was illegitimate. 

Sir Alastair was the eldest son of Coll Kittagh, a 
son of Gilla Espuig, who was the eldest son of Sir 
James MacDonnell, Knt., of Dunluce, and elder 
brother of Randal, first Earl of Antrim. Sir James 
was the eldest son of Sorley Buide, of Dunluce 
Castle, who was the sixth in direct descent from 
Eoin Mor Macdonnell, Lord of the Isles, who died 
1378, by his second wife Margaret, daughter of 
Robert IL, King of Scotland. 

Should your correspondent wish it, I shall be 
glad to send him an extended and verified pedigree 
of Sir Alastair, together with the legends assigned 
for the adoption of the arms I have given. 

J. pE C. MacDonng.t. 

Fairy Hill, Limerick, 


A Liverpool family, some time since, of that name 
claimed affinity in some way with Ool the Left 
Handed. Their arms were Argent, a fess azure 
fretty or, between three cinquefoils gules. Crest: 
& peewit proper. They were decidedly arms bearers, 
but have Toft Liverpool now. 


*‘Noritia Dienitatom’ (7 §. v. 187).—Two 
editions of this work were printed at Basle in 
1552, the first (in 8vo.) by Oporinus, and the second 
(that referred to by Mr. Bonz) by Froben. There 
were several earlier editions, but that of Froben 
was the first in which the woodcut figures appear, 
although the drawings from which they are taken 
are to be found in most of the MSS. There are at 
least a dozen of these MSS. extant, but none of 
earlier date than the fifteenth century. The Froben 
edition is far more comprehensive than any of its 
predecessors, and has formed the basis of all sub- 
sequent editions until the appearance of that 

ublished at Bonn under the superintendence of 
E. Bocking (3 vols., 8vo., 1839-53). Some account 
of the work may also be seen in the seventh vol. 
of Grevius, ‘Thes. Antiqq. Romanarum.’ It is 
generally supposed to have been originally compiled 
some time during the fourth century, but of the 
exact date nothing is known for certain. 

Frep. Noreare. 


The latest edition of this work is thus described 
by Brunet :— 

“ Notitia dignitatum et administrationum omnium, tam 
civilium quam militarium in partibus Orientis et Occi- 
dentis, Ad codd. MSS, editorumque fidem recensuit, com- 
mentariisque illustravit Ed. Bocking. Bonn, Marcus, 
1839-53, & puee qui se relient in 3 vol, in-8. avec un 
index, 42 francs.” 

There would be some A newen of the MSS. con- 
sulted, and possibly information on the special 
points inquired about. W. E. Bucxurr. 


Governors or Hospitat §, vy. 
165).—Mr. Hipwet.’s note contains some in- 
accuracies, General Evans was appointed to suc- 
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ceed General Churchill (who was transferred to the 
a, of Plymouth) in 1722. Lord Towns- 
nd was appointed in 1795, and the officer who 
held the for a few months in 1849 was not 
Sir John, but Sir George, Anson. 
Atrrep B. Braven, M.A. 
Preston, 


iv. 147; v. 203).— 
I have not seen the former query of your corre- 
spondent, but if I can trust to memory, I remember 
reading that the ballad of ‘Willy Reilly’ originated 
thus. Reilly was a servant to a gentleman named 
Fox, in some part of the county Sligo; and the 
latter had an only daughter, who was beautiful 
and accomplished. She fell desperately in love 
with Reilly. The fact having come to the notice 
of the lady’s father, he, of course, felt highly indig- 
nant, remonstrated with the lady, and dismissed 
her lover. She, however, would not be outdone, 
and accordingly arranged for an elopement. She 
placed in Reilly’s hands a large sum of money, and 
ordered him to go to the nearest seaport, and prepare 
their passages for America. Thither she imme- 
diately followed, carrying with her from her father’s 
a considerable quantity of jewellery, &c. Here 
Reilly was suddenly arrested on the charge of 
stealing the cash and jewellery, and brought back 
for trial. The best lawyers were employed, and 
every means adopted by her father to get Reilly 
transported. The trial at the time caused great 
excitement. Opinion ran very high in favour of 
the hero; and, of course, the evidence of the fair 
lady, notwithstanding the machinations of her 
father, gained him an honest acquittal, and a wife 
in the bargain. To celebrate this triumph of love 
the ballad was written, and it is considered one of 
the most popular of Irish ballads, It is in Ireland 
frequently sung to the present day. 

Joun J. Roppy. 

“Nom pgs prume” iii. 348; iv. 17,331, 
494; v. 52,155, 195).—It always seems to me but 
poor tactics to embrowiller a controversy by mis- 
stating the opponent’s case. Entirely ignoring, 
and, indeed, mystifying, the fact that it was I, 
and not he, who first introduced to the pages of 
*N. & Q.’ the fact that nom de plume is considered 
of English invention, and that I thought “it must 
be reckoned one of those happy hits which only a 
foreigner sometimes has the luck to fall upon,” —an 
enti with which I am glad to note Mr. 

ARD’s concurrence—Dr. Cuance says I speak 
as if I had met with French people who declare 
it to be of French origin. This statement not 
only bas not the faintest shadow of foundation, 
but is virtually the exact contrary of mine, which 
was that I had not had the opportunity of consult- 
ing any one who knew anything about its origin. 
So much for Dr. Cuancer’s accuracy of quotation. 
Moreover, it is not even the case of an opponent. 


I gave all that appears to be known so far about the 
origin of the expression, and Dr. CHance seems 
to have no information to offer. So where- 
fore his attack ? 

The adoption of the phrase by Frenchmen is 
another question. Three singularly diligent news- 
paper readers—we all know it has not penetrated 
to the upper crust of French literature—tell me 
they have frequently met it, which confirms my 
own impression; but I have not the cheek to 
ask them to spend time in searching for instances, 
nor do I see that this would improve the value of 
their testimony. Moreover, Mr. Boucuter has 
proved it in one instance of great importance, 
because not from a penny-a-liner, but actually 
from an educational work. 

In reply to your other correspondent, I will 
venture to remark that the variety of consecrated 
typical uses which have gathered round the word 
plume take it entirely out of the category of the 
scissors, chisel, and paint-brush, to which he 
likens it in his first letter, and of the broom, 
saucepan, and bottle he introduces, more inge- 
niously than elegantly, in his second. Plume has 
been actually personified, and is used as equiva- 
lent to “‘ writers,” as “ Les meilleures plumes de 
’époque.” Then “ Vivre de sa plume,” “ Guerre 
de plume,” “ Homme de plume,” “ Gens de plume,” 
&c., are all accepted phrases. 

In the prospectus, which has just reached me, 
of an American work, apparently of great research, 
I find Abbé Constant spoken of as having written 
under the nom de plume of Eliphas Levi. I note 
the American adoption of the term as coincidental, 
not as authoritative. R. H. Busx. 


Toe Tercentenary oF Mary, QUEEN oF 
Scors (7@ S, iv. 81, 121, 281, 361, 381, 441; v. 
22, 183).—If Mr. Prince will spell chawfrets as 
chaufferettes he will find the word in any French 
dictionary. Ep. 


Your correspondent Mr. Prince speaks of Mary, 
Queen of Scots being “‘ allowed to play billiards” 
at Tutbury, Jan., 1584. Her playing of billiards 
was stopped when she was in her last prison at 
Fotheringhay, Dec., 1586 ; and it is not among the 
least of the innumerable pathetic incidents in the 
great tragedy of her execution, that her headless 
corpse should have been wrapped in the green cloth 
torn from her billiard table. In my ‘ Fotheringhay 
and Mary, Queen of Scots,’ I bave said :— 


“Three months before her death her gaoler insulted 
her by taking down the dais or canopy over her head, to 
signify to her that ‘ she was a dead woman, and deprived 
of the honours and dignity of a queen’; and Paulet, 
covering his head in her presence, coarsely told her that, 
as there was no longer any time or leisure for her to 
waste in idle recreations, he should take away her 
billiard-table ; to which the Queen of Scots replied that 
she had never used it during those six weeks that she 
had been there; for that they had given her other 
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occupations. So it was taken away from her, and not 
used again till its green cloth was torn off to form the 
first shroud for her headless corpse,” —P. 84. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 8, 1587 (or 1586, Old 
Style), was the scene of the execution :— 

“The decapitated body was coarsely wrapped in the 
cloth that had been stripped from the billiard-table, and 
se out of the hall into an upper chamber.’’— 

Bepe. 


Does not the word cwissines stand for cushions ? 
The word is often very curiously spelt in church- 
wardens’ accounts. R. B. (2). 


I also have arranged a calendar from a.p. 1 to 
the end of time, no matter how many millions of 
years hence.* Any date may be found, as a word 
in a dictionary ; and having found the required 
date, all the festivals, movable and otherwise, are 
given for the year—the days of the weeks, the 
Dominical letters, the Epact, and age of the moon. 
Since 1582 both New and Old Style are given, for 
obvious reasons, 

It is perfectly correct, as Mr. Prince states, 
that the “Sunday letter for 1587 was A...... 
Feb. 8 was Wednesday ” (Old Style); but in those 
countries which had adopted the New Style, the 
Dominical letter was D, and Feb. 8 was Quin- 
quagesima Sunday. E. Brewer. 


Inpex or Porraaits (7 §, v. 227).—I think 
the first suggestion on this subject was made by 
Mr. Robert Harrison, in the Bibliographer. May 
I say that it is one of the subjects which is pro- 
minently before me now in connexion with the 
work which I have planned out for the Archao- 
logical Review, and, through the kindness of Mr. 
F. G. Stephens, there is every prospect of my 
being able to give a longer list at the beginning 
than I had otherwise thought possible ? The index 
will, I hope, be commenced very soon, as much 
material is already got together. 

G, Laurence Gomme. 


The Index Society Reports for 1878 and 1879 
contain indices of portraits appearing in some few 
magazines and publications. G. F. R. B, 

Napotzon Retics (7@ §. v. 149, 232).— 
According to Allibone, Dr. O’Meara’s effects were 
sold in London in July, 1836, shortly after his 
death. A few lines in Napoleon’s handwriting 
—perhaps those in question—sold for eleven 

ineas ; and a tooth of the great exile, which had 

n extracted by O’Meara, was knocked down at 
seven and a half guineas; while a lock of his 
hair only fetched fifty shillings. 

A steel engraving, ‘‘ by T. Woolnoth, from a 
cameo by Morelli, presented to Mr. O’Meara by 
Madame Mére,” will be found as a frontispiece to 


* There is no difficulty in this, as only 530 years are 
required, 


the first volume of O’Meara’s ‘ Napoleon in Exile.’* 
A note upon the subject follows a few pages later, 
while the letter referred to by your correspondent 
J.C. J. is printed in facsimile below the portrait. 

Finely engraved in the first instance by Wool- 
noth, this cameo has been equally fortunate a 
second time, and has been recently re-engraved by 
J. G. Stodart in 1887. R. B. 

Upton. 

An engraving of the bed and chair of Napoleon 
is given in the Youth’s Magazine; or, Evangelical 
Miscellany, of March, 1850, and it is stated that 
they were “ recently sold, with a choice collection 
of similar articles, at Brockley Hall.” Who was 
the owner of the hall and these relics at the time 
of sale ? Brock ey. 


Rev. Georce Ferrasy (7 §. v. 149).—In 
Wood's ‘ Fasti’ (a.p. 1595, July 9) is a notice of 
G. Ferebe, and his musical homage to Queen Anne 
of Denmark (but without the king) while staying 
some weeks at Bath in 1613. He continues, that 
on June 11, on the queen’s return, she passed 
over Wansdyke (you misprint ‘‘ Wandyke ”), and 
Ferebe and his musical pupils, in appropriate 
masquerade, entertained her upon that mysterious 
rampart, whereon she had made a stand to be met 
by them. Nodoubt Wood got the particulars from 
his friend Aubrey. Tuomas KERsLaKe. 

Wynfrid, Clevedon. 


George Ferraby was a chorister of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Norris C. will find an account 
of him in the first volume of the printed register 
of that college, p. 23. J. R. Bo 


Vicar of Cannings, 1593-1623 ; was succeeded 
by Thomas Ferrebe (they both spell their name 
thus in the register), An article in the Wilts 
Arch. Magazine, vol. vi. p. 149, narrates how he 
met Queen Anne (June 11, 1613) at the point 
where the Wansdyke cuts the Bath and London 
road in his parish, “with certain members of his 
family in shepherds weeds,” but gives no new 
details, The writer, however, states that Mr. 
Ferraby was ever after much valued for his ingenuity 
and made one of the king’s chaplains. An account 
of bim is given in Aubrey’s ‘ Nat. Hist. of Wilts,’ 
p. 108. Aubrey also, in one of his letters, says, 
‘*G. Ferrwbe [sic] was Demy, if not Fellow, of 
Magd. Coll., Oxford, and caused the eight bells to 
be cast there, being a very good ringer.” 

J. H. Parry. 

Historica MSS. Reporr 8. iv. 528; v. 
72, 114).—I find, on referring to our library copy 
of the Sixth Report of Historical MSS., that the 

ination is continuous in Parts I. and II., the 
latter being the index. The first part ends at 
p. 780, the second part, index, commencing at 


* I have the fifth edition (1822) before me as I write. 
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781. How does this come about if there was a 
IL. other than the index published? I have 
been under the impression that our set of rts 
was quite complete. Along with Dr. Jessorr Iam 
“ rather startled” to find that we probably want a 
part of this Report which is now out of print and 
only to be obtained at avery high figure. It is all 
the more surprising to me when I remember that 
the Historical MSS. Commission presented this 
very Report, among others, to the College > 
and I confess I am at a loss to understand it at all. 
I am sure they were given to us as complete. 
Again, on referring to the latest catalogue I can 
get (January, 1887) of the Rolls publications, &c., 
printed for H.M. Stationery Office, I find no 
mention whatever of the report consisting of three 
It there states that there are two parts, and 
that Part II. is the index. Would any of your 
contributors kindly give a short account of the 

contents of this third part ? 

Wittram H. Cops, Librarian. 
Mason College, Birmingham. 


Canopies (7" S. v. 168).—There is no charm in 
bran. Good housewives know that all tallow 
candles must be kept to make them firm. Light 
a store dip and a green one side by side, and you 
will find “‘ the old is better.” 

Joun P. Srinwett. 


Scurvy Grass v. 188).—Cochlearia 
officinalis, scurvy grass, a cruciferous plant, well 
known u most parts of the British coasts, and a 
near relative of the horse-radish (Cochlearia 
armoracia), derives its English popular name from 
its anti-scorbutic qualities, Growing as it does all 
around and within the Arctic circle, its fleshy 
leaves were, before the general use of tinned vege- 
tables, eagerly sought for and gathered by Arctic 
voyagers. The milk referred to was probably a 
decoction of these. Herpert 


Morriep (7" S. v. 208).— 
A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight. 
Tennyson, ‘ Princess,’ Part I. 

In case your correspondent is unacquainted with it, 
he may be interested in the following extract from 
a long letter which the poet addressed to Mr. 
8. E. Dawson, author of ‘ A Study of the Princess,’ 
in November, 1882—a letter from which I have 
previously quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. i. 424. In 
this very interesting letter the poet describes the 
genesis of several of his phrases in ‘ The Princess’ 
as well as in other poems. 

A fall sea’glazed with muffled moonlight. 

“ Suggestion: The sea one night at Torquay, when Tor- 
quay was the most lovely sea-village in England, tho’ now 
aemoky town. The sky was covered with thin vapour, 
and the moon was behiod 

JowaTHan Bovcuter. 


Ropley, Alresford. 


Sone S. v. 208).—Awow. may find the 
song he inquires about in Robert Bell's ‘ Ballads 
and Songs of the Peasantry of England,’ p. 231. 
There are ten stanzas. Anon. does not quote the 
lines quite correctly. They are:— ‘ 

She was not took out of his head, sir,; 
To reign and triumph over man ; 
Nor was she took out of his feet, sir, 
By man to be trampled upon, 
But she was took out of his side, sir, 
His equal and partner to be ; 
But as they ‘re united in one, sir, 
The man is the top _of the tree, 
R. R. 


Tam unable to answer your correspondent Anon. 
but I have read somewhere another version of the 
sentiment, gracefully rendered as below :— 

Woman was not taken from man’s head, to govern, 
Nor from his foot to be trampled upon ;— 
But from under his arm, to be protected, 
And from near his heart, to be beloved, 
H. M. Hosart-Hamppen. 


The verse quoted from the “old song” is a 
curious vulgarization of the famous sentence in 
Jeremy Taylor’s sermon on ‘ Marriage.’ Estes. 


Wark: Weve: Marx (7" 58. v. 148).—In the 
supplement (1825) to Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ the 
following verse from the ‘ Border Minstrelsy’ is 
quoted, and in its first two lines bears a striking 
likeness to the verse in the ‘Queen’s Wake ’:— 

But in my bower there is a wake 

And at the wake there is a wane. 

But I "ll come to the greenwood the morn 

Whar blooms the brier by morning dawn, 
Here wane is explained as ‘‘ a number of people.” 
Maik is possibly “ match,” “ mate,” “ companion.” 
Waik seems to be used as in the title of the poem. 


STEcGALL. 
3, Queen Square, W.C. 


Trwesipe Ruyrmes S. v. 187..—In Messrs, 
Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Plant-Names’ coventyee is set down as being the 
provincial name for Viburnwm lautana in Bucks 
and Wilts, and Aubrey is cited as saying “ Coven- 
tree common about Chalke and Cranbourn Chase; 
the carters doe make their whippes of it.” I think 
it possible, however, that the rhyme ought to be 
written :— 

Keppy-ball, y-ball, cove in tree, 

Come down and tell me, &c, 
I believe I have heard cobe used by a north-country- 
man when a southerner would have used cove. I 
do not forget that we have a similar appeal to the 
cherry tree in 


There is a note on the name of this tree by Mr. 
James Barrren in‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. iii. 341 which, 


eel 


Pers 


| 
Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 
Come down and marry me. 
Sr. 
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as it is very short, perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote for J. T. F.’s convenience :— 

“ Coven-tree.—Here, in Buckinghamshire, Viburnum 
lautana is known by this name, pronounced like the 
town, Coventry. I believe it has been suggested that 
this is a corruption of A.-S, corn-treow, the red dog-wood, 
and that the name has been transferred from the Cornus 
to the Viburnum.” 

Why Tyneside children should in their rhyme 
favour the viburnum more than “the oak, or the 
ash, or the bonny ivy tree,” which, as old Mabel 
used to sing to Frank Osbaldistone (‘Rob Roy,’ 
chap. iv.), ‘‘ flourish best at home in the North 
Countrie,” I must leave to Tynesiders to explain. 
JonaTHan Bovcaier. 


J. T. F. will find in Britten and Holland’s 
‘Dictionary of Plant-Names,’ ‘‘ Coventree (Vibur- 
num lautana), L. Bucks (Wycombe), Wilts 
Aubrey), ‘ Coven-tree common about Chalke and 

ibourn Chase; the carters doe make their 
whippes of it’ (Aubrey).” The mealy viburnum or 
“wayfaring tree” is native in the south of England. 
The wood is very hard, and possibly the core of a 
hand-ball was made from it. It is closely allied to 
the common guelder-rose, and both bear their 
flowers in a close bunch or head. Probably the 
name coven, or cobin, is the Welsh word cobin, a 
bunch or lump, relating to the ball-shaped inflo- 
Tescence, H. ©. Harr. 

Carrablagh, co. Donegal. 


Earts or Westmortanp v. 189).—The 
first Earl of this family was son of Thomas Fane 
by the Hon. Mary Neville, heiress of the Nevilles, 
Earls of Westmorland. She was restored to the 
barony of Le Despencer, and her son was advanced 
to the ancient titles of his maternal family Dec. 29, 
1624. In the ‘ Noble and Gentle Men of England’ 
the title is spelt Westmerland; I know not on what 
authority. Stema. 


The mother of Francis Fane, first Earl of West- 
morland, was Lady Mary Neville, daughter and 
heir of Henry, fourth Lord Abergavenny, who 
was great-great-grandson of Ralph Neville, first 
Earl of Westmorland. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Eriscopat Arms (7 v. 227).—Mr. H. 
Astiey Witt14Ms will find this matter treated of 
in 5" §S. iv. 327, 352, 378, 391, 437; v. 74; also 
in 6" S, xii. 438, 472; again in 7” S. i, 56. Refer- 
ences in General Index, ‘ Bishops, Impalement of 
their Arms’ and ‘ Seal of Grand Inquisitor.’ 


Grorce Anovs. 
8t, Andrews, N.B. 


James Norton v. 148).—E. P. will find 

the names of several of James Norton’s grand- 

ren, s.v. “ Beevor,” in Foster's ‘ Baronetage’ 

for 1882, whence he may puny obtain the 
information he desires. . F. RB. B. 


v. 167).—Bishop Wilkins in 
1668 published ‘An Essay towards a Real Cha- 
racter and a Philosophical Language,’ and Leibnitz 
also about this time wrote on the same subject. 

A. Cottmnewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Tae Hoty Maw ez (7 v. 186).—In an old 
volume of either Household Words‘or its immediate 
successor, All the Year Round, a paper appeared 
containing a ludicrous account of the manners 
and customs of certain (imaginary) savage races 
who practised the habit of clubbing the aged 
members of their tribes to death, a process de- 
scribed as “ Knickering [or Nickering] the Unter- 
gartie.” I have in vain searched that invaluable 
guide to our literary ephemerides, Poole’s ‘ Index to 
Periodical Literature,’ for a clue to this article. I 
am not sure of the title under which it was printed, 
nor (except that I limit my doubts to the two con- 
secutive serials above named) the periodical in 
which it appeared. When, many years after I 
read the essay, the late Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
fanciful romance ‘ The Fixed Period’ appeared, it 
struck me that the slight magazine article had sug- 
gested the more ambitious work. Perhaps some of 
your readers may help a curious finder to renew 
his ancient acquaintance with the odd rite of 
“ Knickering [or Nickering] the Untergartie,” and 
oblige. Nemo. 

Temple. 


Heratpic §. v. 169).—Mr. is, no 
doubt, correct in assigning the second and third 
quarterings of the impaled shield he seeks for in- 
formation about to the family of Coleman, or Col- 
man. Perhaps he will allow me to fill up the 
hiatus caused by his omission of the tinctures : 
Azure, on a pale rayonné or, a lion rampant gules. 
These arms are assigned by Edmondson to Cole- 
man of co. Suffolk and Essex ; and by Burke to 
Coleman of co. Wilts, The first and fourth quarter- 
ings, which Mr. Bow Es gives as “on a bend, three 
birds,” without again specifying the tinctures or the 
species of birds indicated, are, consequently, more 
difficult to fix. The nearest approach I can find in 
Glover’s ‘Ordinary’ (contained in Edmondson) is 
the coat, Argent, on a bend sable, three birds of 
the first, there assigned to the family of Cariges. 

J. 8. Upar, 

Inner Temple, 


A MS. Boox or (7" v. 228).—I am 
about completing several pedigrees descended from 
Madog Goch o Fawddwy, and should also be glad 
to learn the whereabouts of the MS. book of pedi- 
grees referred to by Lady Charlotte Quest (Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber) in the second volume of 
‘ Mabinogion,’ concerning which your correspond- 
ent A. H. H. M. inquires. 

Epw. H. Owen, F.S.A. 


Caernarvon. 
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Con. Marrianp (7 §. v. 69).—Is not this Col. 
Richard Maitland, the fourth son of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, Deputy Adjutant-General of His 
Majesty’s Forces during the French war in 
America, who died at Quebec 1762? He was 
married in America to Mary or Ann Ogilvie, 
widow of Capt. McAdam. The Lauderdale peer- 
age case, decided a few years ago, had a great deal 
to do with him. FErvow. 


Marriages at Sr. (7 S. v. 69, 
211).— 

“When Lord Hardwicke’s Act passed in 1753, direct- 
ing all marriages to be by licence or banns, and to be 
solemnized in some church or chapel where banns Aad 
been theretofore usually published, it put a stop to 
marriages being cufemmned te the chapels in and bent 
London, inasmuch as at these chapels it had not been usual 
to publish banns, and it was found that even St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey were included in this 
prohibition, as no publication of banns had ever taken 
place in them.”—J. T. Burn, ‘ History of Parish Registers,’ 
p. 146, Lond., 1862. 

Ep. Marsa. 


Denitenp v. 44, 153).—Deritend is Der- 
yat-end, or Deer gate end, according to Mr. Toul- 
min Smith. Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. viii. 4, 75, 
151. G. H. THompson, 

Alnwick. 


Masutw Pans (6" S. vi. 47, 158; x. 289; xii. 
471; 7 §, iii. 385, 485; iv. 57, 310, 451; v. 70, 
118).—In a sale catalogue published recently 
“two brass maslin kettles” are named. On in- 
quiry I am informed they are similar in material 
and shape, though not in size, to what is known as 
a “bell-metal skillet,” used by old-fashioned house- 
keepers for heating vinegar. D. C. 


Waist: a Hanp Trumps 
8. v. 165).—As ARUNDELIAN vaguely refers to a 
letter in the Times on this subject, it will be as 
well to put an extract from it on record in the 

of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Charles Mossop’s letter 
on ‘ Thirteen Trumps in One Hand’ appeared in 
the Times of Feb. 20, and in it he states that 
“in February, 1863, the fact was recorded in Bell's Life ; 
in December, 1873, it was recorded in the Westminster 
Papers, of which I was then the editor; and in April, 
1869, it was again recorded in the Daily Telegraph,” 

G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Esse (7 S. v. 149).—There is a full ac- 
count of St. Ebba, or Ebbe, in Smith and Wace’s 
* Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ Reference is 
there made to ‘ Nova Legenda Anglis,’ ff. 99-101; 
* Acta SS. Aug.,”’ 25, v. 196-9; Forbes, ‘ Scottish 
Saints,’ 330 ; Hardy, ‘ Cat. Mat.,’ i. 288-90. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Weserine Orosses tx Enctanp §. v. 167). 
—The weeping cross near Caen stood at the point 
where the Oormeilles road falls into the highway 


between Caen and Falaise. The legend which 
attributes its erection to the remorseful piety of 
William the Conqueror may be found in ‘La 
Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse,’ par 
Malle. Amélie Bosquet, p. 463, 1845. 

Manet Peacock. 


Soctat Postrioy or THE CLERGY IN THE SEVEN- 
Teenta Century §, ii. 241, 313, 377; iii. 
19).—Speaking of the fate of students, Burton ob- 
serves :— 

‘If he be a trencher chaplain in a gentleman's house 
(as it befel Euphormio) after some seven years’ service, 
he may perchance have a living to the halves, or some 
small rectory with the mother of the maids at length, a 
poor kinewoman, or a crackt chambermaid, to have and 
to hold during the time of his life. But, if he offend his 
good patron, or displease his lady mistress in the mean 
time, 

Ducetur planta, velut ictus ab Hercule Cacus 
Poneturque foras, si qui tentaverit unquam 
Hiscere— 
as Hercules did by Cacus, he shall be forth of 
doors by the heels, away with him.”— tomy of 
Melancholy,’ part i. secs, 2, 3, 15. 
Pope, speaking of a rat hunt, says that 
From the hall 
Rush chaplain, butler, dogs, and all. 
* Imit. of Horace,’ bk. ii. Sat. vi. 11, 210-11, 
Both the above quotations bear out Macaulay’s 
description of the young Levite. 
Horace W. Monxcxtow. 
9, Temple. 


Lorp Macavutay’s §, iv. 485; 
v. 33, 213).—Surely such a phrase as “ every school- 
boy knows” must have become common as soon as 
schoolboys became common. Macaulay's New 
Zealander, a striking, though not quite original 
conception, stands on a very different footing from 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, who strikes one only by the 
extent and variety of his knowledge. 

KILLIGREW. 


Harwoop (7 §. v. 147, 197, 257).— 
With regard to the note on Mr. Harwood at the last 
reference, will you allow me to call attention to 
the fact that a full notice of Mr. Harwood appeared 
in the leader columns of the Saturday Review for 
December 17, 1887 (vol. lxiv. p. 188). 

Eprror ‘Sarorpay Review.’ 


AvtHors or Quotations Wantep (7™ §. iv. 

329; v. 158).— 

East or West, 

Home is best, 
This proverb, as it occurs in Ray’s ‘Collection of Pro- 
verbs,’ 1670, cannot have any connexion with a poem of 
Longfellow’s, it is quite clear. It is probably one of the 
innumerable adiorora which éxist in all languages, as 
to which it is in vain to inquire for authorship, The 
earliest known use is alone ascertainable. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Ost und West, daheim das ” German proverb, 


Best, 
“ East and West, at home the best.” A, CaaRutox, 
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the Men or Aborigines of the Malacca Country,’ 
Miscellanecus. afford a li trodden ground, occupied in the Journal 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Church Bells of Kent: their Inscriptions, Founders, Uses, 
and Traditions. By J.C, L. Stahlschmidt, (Stock.) 
Mr. STAHLSCHMIDT is well known to those conversant 
with bell-lore as the author of a learned work on the 
bells of Surrey, and the completer and editor of the late 
Mr. North's ‘ Church Bells of Hertfordshire.’ The volume 
before us will increase his reputation. It shows great 
industry and patience. The inscriptions, even those 
which are the least interesting, are given in full, and we 
have in many cases long extracts from churchwardens’ 
accounts illustrative of the condition, treatment, and uses 

of the church bells in former days. 
Kent has suffered more havoc so far as its bells are 
concerned than some counties further away from the 
litical centre. We had hoped, before we read Mr. 
tahlechmidt’s book, that we should have found therein 
more medigval inscriptions than his pages disclose. 
There are, however, some early bells of great interest, 
notably, the clock bell at Leeds Castle, which is dated 
1435, it is probably of French manufacture. Below 
the inscription are three medallions, representing (1) 
the Blessed Virgin with the divine Infant in her arms ; 
(2) the Crucifixion ; (3) St. Michael in combat with the 
dragon, An engraving of these curious stamps is given. 
At Frindsbury there exists alittle bell cast in the Nether- 
lands. It isinscribed “ Gerrit Schimmel me fecit Da- 
ventria 1670." We wonder if any of our Dutch readers 
know anything concerning Gerrit Schimmel, or of other 
objects cast by him. Foreign bells are so rare in this 
country that campanologists are naturally anxious to 
make out as complete a history as is possible of those we 
have. The medizval bell inscriptions which the author 
records are most of them found in other counties, One, 
however, he believes to be unique, and we certainly have 
never seen or heard of another example. It used to 
exist at Ryarsh, but we are sorry to say it has passed 
away—melted, as we suppose, like last winter’s snow. It 
was as follows: ‘‘ Sancta Ursula cum sodalibus tuis orate 
pro nobis.” It would be interesting to know whether 
there was any reason why the good folk of Ryarsh had a 
special devotion to St. Ursula. We come on bells dedicated 
to St. Augustine and St. Dunstan ; but this is not sur- 
prising in Kent. We must not forget to remark that the 
volume is richly illustrated with engravings of bell- 
founders’ stamps, and that there are at the end four 
s of ornamental lettering found on Kentish bells, 
e volume bas an excellent index. We wish, however, 
it had contained the names of the saints to whom many 

of the older bells are dedicated. 


The Folk-lore Journal. Vol, VI. Part I. (Stock.) 
Tue volume for 1888 has a special feature in the January- 
March part in the shape of a long and interesting collec- 
tion of ‘Aino Folk- Tales,’ sent by Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, who on different occasions spent some 
time among the Ainos in Yezo, and had members of 
the race over to his own residence in Japan in order to 
take down their legends and folk-tales from their own 
lips. The stories are varied in character—mythical, moral, 
historical, &c. They tell of days when the earth's crust 
was thin and so hot that man could scarcely walk upon 
it ; they tell also of the origin of the division of day and 
night, the creation of man, and the loss of the knowledge 
of writing among the Ainos. A still larger body of Aino tales 
has been sent to the Folk-lore Society by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and is to form a limited issue in a separate volume, 
with introduction by Dr. Tylor, for members of the 
Society only, by special subscription, ‘The Traditions of 


by Mr. D. F. A. Harvey. These Mentra traditions also 
tell of the origin of the world and of man, and therefore 
form a good pendant to the Aino tales. It is somewhat 
to be regretted that the map which seems to have origin- 
ally accompanied Mr. Harvey's paper could not have 
been reproduced, as the references to it are retained 
throughout, We should also have been glad of some 
statement by Mr. Harvey of the scientific arguments in 
favour of the claim of the Mentra to be the aborigines of 
Malacca. Their name, if rightly derived from the San- 
skrit mantra, implies the reputed possession of magical 
powers, But aborigines, real or supposed, are not often 
so regarded by successful invaders, 


No. VI. of ‘ The British Army,’ with which the Fort- 
nightly opens, offers practical suggestions towards remedy- 
ing the deplorable state of affairs which has been depicted. 
In some respects these “ practical approximations to the 
ideal” constitute the most important article of the series. 
Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Tyneside Widow ’ is a Northumbrian 
ballad, belonging to the author's early style. ‘A Nun’s 
Love Letters’ is a careful and scholarly analysis by Mr. 
Gosse of the famous ‘ Lettres Portugaises.’ Mr. Symonds 
writes on‘ Caricature, the Fantastic, the Grotesque.’—To 
the Nineteenth Century Mr. Swinburne sends the first 
pee of a characteristic criticism of Ben Jonson. Baron 

erdinand Rothschild appears as an author, contributing 
a _ the key-note to which is in the concluding words: 
“The eighteenth century of England was a century of 
ascent, the eighteenth century of France a century of 
descent.” ‘ Civilization in the United States,’ by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, takes a gloomy estimate. It is especially 
severe upon American journalism. Dr. Jessopp’s other- 
wise delightful paper on ‘Snowed-up in Arcady’ con- 
tains a terrible self-arraignment in the shape of a con- 
fession that the writer patronizes German bands.—To the 
Gentleman's Mr, Percy Fitzgerald supplies an interesting 
contribution,‘ The Play-bill, its Origin and Development, 
‘Two Flemish Heroes’ gives some striking pictures 
of Flemish history. Prof, Hales writes on * Victorian 
Literature,’ and Mr. Fagan upon ‘St, Patrick, Apostle of 
Ireland.’—‘ Lessing’s Dramatic Notes’ is the title of an 
original paper in Macmillan’s, giving a fair account of 
the — and method of the ‘ Hamburg Dramaturgy,’ a 
work which in England has not received the attention it 
merits. In ‘Dr. Faustus and his Contemporaries’ an 
attempt is made to dissociate what is historical from 
what is mythical. Lord Coleridge writes on ‘The Law 
of Property.’—The ‘ Recollections of Charles Dickens’ 
which are supplied in Temple Bar bave already stirred 
much comment. They are eminently interesting, though 
to worshippers of Dickens a little disappointing. Marino 
Faliero is dealt with under the head * The Romance of 
History,’ of which part iv. appears. ‘ Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington’ are taken from the unpub- 
lished common-place books of the Rev. J. Mitford, and 
have much interest.— Murray's contains a paper by Lord 
Brabourne on ‘ Land and Tithes’; ‘ Some Recollections 
of the New Crown Prince of Germany,’ by a Former 
Tutor; and ‘ High Schools and High School Girls,’ 
by Rose G. Kingsley.—No. 2 of ‘Glimpses of English 

omes’ in the #nglish Jilustrated deals with Arundel 
Castle, of which some excellent views are given, 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright's valuable paper on ‘ The Spanish 


Armada’ is accompanied by reproductions of some very 
curious views of the combat. In ‘Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways’ the Dover road is brilliantly illustrated, 
—In Longman’s Mr. Besant’s noteworthy paper ‘ The 
Daughter’ attracts attention. 
much controversy. Mr, 


Endowment of the 
It has already elicited 


oat 


280 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7* 8, V. Apart 7, 


excellent paper on ‘Snakes,’ and 
Cold Winds,’ a subject on which 
we are experts. —‘ w, a subject which 
has been fully treated in ‘N. & Q.,’ is reopened in the 


ceeds in enriching the language with some origina! mis- 
takes of its own.—Mr. Ordish writes in the Bookworm 
on ‘ The First Folio Shakespeare,’ and Mr, Blades on ‘ De 
Ortu T phiw.’—The Torch supplies « first instal- 
ment of the ‘ Bibliography of New South Wales.’ 


Tux publications of Messrs, Cassell lead off with the 
lopadic Dieti y, Part LI., carrying the alpha- 
bet from “ Multiplying * to“ Nicety.” “ Muse,” “ Music,” 
and “ Navigate” furnish instances of the full informa- 
tion which gives the ‘ Dictionary’ its special claim.— Old 
and New London, Part VII., deals with Cheapside and 
the Heralds’ College. Besides illustrations of a later date, 
it reproduces Aggas’s ‘ Plan of St. Paul's and Neighbour- 
ood,’ 1563, a very curious view of Cheapside from the 
‘Entrée de Ia Reine Mére du Roy’ of Serre, and a 
rint of Hogarth.—Our Country, Part XX XIX. of which 


reached, seems to be indefinitely prolonged. Eton and 


Windsor are depicted. There are good views of Swan- 
sea, Neath Abbey, and the Mumbles, and the southern 
coast betwixt Poole and Portland is then reached.—Part 
XXVII. of Cassell’s Shakespeare deals with ‘ King Henry 
IV., Part L,’ of which two acts, with spirited illustrations 
of combat, are given, A picture of Lady Percy is much 
too melodramatic.—As the Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria reaches the year 1885, the end is within view. 
Portraits of Darwin, Lord Wolseley, General Gordon, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote are among the illustrations. —The 
Dictionary of Cookery, Part 1V., is practical and useful. 
—The World of Wit and Humour bas extracts from 
Sam. Lover, Charles Lever, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
other humourists,—The Princess Christian contributes 
to Woman's World an article on * Nursing as a Pro- 
fession for Women,’ Lady Pollock writes on ‘The 
Drama in Relation to Art.’ There are, in addition, a 
portrait and sketch of “ Carmen Sylva,” otherwise the 
Queen of Koumania. 


Pant I, is issued by Messrs, Cassell of a reprint of 
Praeger’s translation of Emil Naumann’s History of 
Muse, edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. The 
opening ivstalment, which has an admirably executed 
facsimile of a page of musical MS, in the Library of the 
Medical Faculty at Montpellier, deals with Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindoo music. Numerous other illustra- 
tions adorn what is sure to prove a serviceable and a 
popular work. 

LIII. of Mr, Hamilton's collection of Parodies 

imitations of Wordsworth's ‘ Peter Bell’ and Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 

Pant III. of the Cyclopedia of Education is issued by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Tux Rev. W. C. Boulter, M.A,, F.S.A., has reprinted 
from the Yorkshire Archaological Journal his valuable 

re on Court Rolls of some East Riding Manors, 
73, and Court Rolls of some Yorkshire Manors, 
1872-3. 

Ma. Wx. Hurt, of 68, Clement's Lane, Strand, has 

issued a catal: of interesting works in various branches 


of literature, including an annotated ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,’ a small collection of works on shorthand, &c. 
Catalogues of interest have also been issued by Mr. U. 


Maggs, of 


Paddington Green; Mr. G. P. Johnston, of 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Wm. F, Clay, of Edin- 


h; Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, of Glasgow; 
Win, Downing, of Birmingham. 


Mr, Warren Rye has completed a manual for 
—)~ and topographers, entitled ‘Records and 
rd Searching,’ in which much new information is 
cpeseliy ind It will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 
* Picrures or East Lirs,’ by P, H. Emerson, 
B.A. M.B, Cantab., will shortly be issued by Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co, 


Tux death, at 242, West Derby Road, Liverpool, is 
announced of Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, an eminent 
antiquary. He had a special knowledge of the antiquities 
of Lancasbire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and 
was a member of many Northern societies, His ‘Roman 
Lancashire ’ and‘ Roman Cheshire’ are well-known works, 
Mr. Shrubsole, of Exeter, is his literary executor. 


Ws regret to hear of the premature death of Mr. E, R. 
Vyvyan, a frequent contributor to our columns. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
a. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

JonaTHan Bovcursr (“Best Plays of Scribe”),.—The 
most representative plays of this voluminous dramatist 
are held to be ‘Une Nuit de la Garde Nationale,’ in 
which he first (1815) made his mark ; ‘ L’Ours et le Pacha,’ 
1820, which founded a new order of farce; ‘ Michel et 
Christine,’ 1821; ‘ Valérie,’ 1822 ; ‘ Le Mariage d’Argent,’ 
1827; ‘ Bertrand et Raton,’ ‘La Camaraderie,’ and ‘ Une 
Chaine,’ 1841; ‘Le Verre d’Eau,’ 1842; ‘ Adrienne Le. 
couvreur,’ 1849; ‘Contes de la Reine de Navarre’ and 
* Bataille de Dames,’ 1851; ‘Les Doigts de Fée’ and 
* Feu Lionel,’ 1858. No account is here taken of operas, 
such as ‘Fra Diavolo,’ ‘Le Cheval de Bronze,’ ‘Les 
Huguenots,’ ‘ Robert le Diable,’ &c. 

E, W, P. (“Celt or Kelt”’),—There is no 
way of spelling this word. Celt is the old-fashioned 
spelling, Xelt the new. Similarly the hard pronuncia- 
tion is a modern innovation, which finds favour with the 
majority of scholars, 

C. E. P, (‘Town Mouse and Country Mouse’).—The 
‘City Mouse and Country Mouse’ was written by Prior, 
and appears in his ‘ Works,’ 


W. D. Pix (“ Knighted after Death "’).—The 
arose in connexion with the baronetcy granted to General 
Havelock, which you advance. See p. 169, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


— — 
Cornhill, in which appears also ‘Spring and Summer 
Birds’ and‘ In the Dark Continent,’ a not very dark por- 
tion of which is described. ‘Some Mistranslations’ suc- 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The NEW MONTHLY PART contains 
THE SERIAL STORIES, 
A LEAL LASS. 
By RICHARD ASHE KING. 
AND 


R E D T ER 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


ALSO 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND: March. GREAT PRESERVERS : at Crosse & 


The GORDON BOYS’ HOME. 
AF FAMOUS POTTERY: Doulton’ 8, at | An EASY CHANGE: County Life in France. 


RATHER MERRY ENGLAND. 


EMIN PASHA. 
WEST AFRICAN CUSTOMS. | UNPROFESSIONAL CRITICISMS. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. | POEMS, &e. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORIES:— 
AT the STORES. A Story in Two Chapters, 
CURLEY’S LAST RIDE. 

The LAST of HIS RACE. 
The MAJOR’S BLANKETS. 


AND 


THE EXTRA SPRING AND EASTER NUMBER, 


CONTAINING 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8. V, Apart 7, "88. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Just published, price 15g, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volume XIV. (DAMON—D’EYNCOURT), royal 8vo. of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XV. will be issued on JUNE 26, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF THE DICTIONARY. 


Times.—"' Absolutely indispensable to every well-fur-; Quarterly Review.—“'A dictionary of national bio- 
nished library.” y of which the country may be justly proud.” 

athenerum.—" In fulness, in thoroughness, and in 
general accuracy it leaves little or nothing to be desired.” 

Manchester Examiner ,—“ A most magnificent work.” 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
IN PREPARATION, 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
TO BE ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


This Edition will consist of 16 volumes, small crown 8vo. It will contain more than one Portrait of Mr. 
Browning, at different periods of life; and a few Illustrations. The price will be 5s. per volume. 
There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of 250 copies, printed on hand-made paper. This Edition will be 
supplied only through Booksellers. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing PAULINE and § SORDELLO, will be published on APRIL 26th. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
The following Volumes can still be had :— 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


First Series. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. Second Series. Cheaper Edition, Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PARLEYINGS with certain PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in THEIR DAY. 


To wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard 
de Lairesse, and Charlies Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between A) and the Fates. Concluded by another 
between John Fust and his Friends, Feap. 8vo. 9, 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

DRAMATIC IDYLS. First Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PACCHIAROTTO, and How he Worked in Distemper. With other Poems. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including a Transcript from Euripides. 


Being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, Saviour of Society. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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